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THE RESPONSE TO NATURE IN ARABIC POETRY 


GUSTAVE E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


I 

HROUGHOUT this study the terms 

“feeling for nature,’ “response to 

nature,” and “‘Naturgefiihl’”’ shall be 
limited to such attitudes toward inani- 
mate nature as are not primarily caused 
or conditioned by the practical needs of 
human life. While obviously many an in- 
dividual approach or reaction to nature 
may have remained inarticulate, the gen- 
eral directives and restrictions imposed 
by convention on the range of his self- 
expression are not likely to have overly 
obscured the poet’s feelings, since these 
frequently stand revealed through such 
slight indications as, forexample, the choice 
of epitheton or metaphor, in which the poet 
enjoyed considerably more freedom than 
in the selection of subject matter. 

If now we compare the part accorded to 
feeling for nature in Arabic poetry down 
to about a.p. 1000—and, therewith, in- 
directly the part played by an aesthetical 
or sentimental response to nature in the 
Arab’s spiritual economy—with the part 
accorded it in Western poetry since the 
Renaissance, it becomes evident that, on 
the whole, nature means considerably 
less to the Arab than to the occidental 
artist, both as source and as object of his 
inspiration.' The detailed analysis of the 

‘It deserves notice that Arabic artistic prose, too, 
does not, as a rule, take any inspiration from nature. 


Thus, eg, in all of Badi* az-Zama&n Hamadani's 
magdmai there are no more than two passages de- 
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Arab Naturgefiihl as attempted on the fol- 
lowing pages should be read in the light 
of the fact that the poesy of nature does 
not, in the realm of Arab literature, hold 
the importance it attained in the litera- 
tures of the west. 
il 

Before about a.p. 600 no personal rela- 
tion to nature can be traced in Arabic 
poetry. The numerous passages referring 
to or describing various elements of the 
Arabic scenery or striking natural phe- 
nomena are not due to the emotional ap- 
peal of the objects depicted. Their inser- 
tion in the standard gasida is due to one 
of three motives: (a) as underlining per- 
sonal qualities; (b) as stereotyped back- 
grounds; and (c) as objective interest. 

a) The introduction of the particular 
scenery or phenomenon serves to under- 
line the excellent qualities either of the 
poet himself or of the man to whom his 
poem is directed, or both. The early poet 


scriptive of nature and these utterly devoid of any 
sentiment (2d ed.; Beirut, n.d.), p. 91 (a hot land- 
scape), and p. 124 (a storm at sea); cf. the translation 
by W. J. Prendergast (London and Madras, 1915), 
pp. 91 and 98. Hariri’s Assemblies are lacking any re- 
sponse to nature whatever. This situation is all the 
more remarkable as all magédmdt teem with place 
names and constantly tell of travels to every part of 
the Moslem world, thus presenting numerous occa- 
sions for at least a few suggestive characterizations 
The only description of a town, viz., the beautiful 
praise of the city of Basra, in Hariri's fiftieth magqd ma, 
does not, of course, yield any indication of the 
author's attitude to nature 
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is a master of the art of displaying his per- 
sonality while maintaining the appear- 
ance of objective reporting.” 

Just as the excellence of his mount and 
his participation in sportive chase or ele- 
gant banqueting are meant to emphasize 
his social status, and the privileged posi- 
tion of his beautiful beloved to stress his 
many accomplishments, the fearful desert 
which he traverses alone and the forsaken 
water hole to which none but the wild 
beasts repair discreetly underline his 
valor—and perhaps also the distinction 
of the personage for whose sake the peril- 
ous journey was undertaken.* The greater 
the dangers braved, the more stringent 
becomes the obligation of the eulogized 
patron to reward the boldness of the poet. 


2 Cf. the author's Die Wirklichkeitweite der friih- 
arabischen Dichtung (Vienna, 1937), pp. 148—49. 


* This note as well as the following do not propose 
to list all the references available but only a selection 
of characteristic passages. 

The poet's desert journey or the desert or steppe 
landscape are described, e.g., by ‘Amr b. Qami’a, 
ed. Sir C. J. Lyall (Cambridge, 1919), 15.14, 15; 
Imruwulqais, ed. W. Ahlwardt, 4.18, 19; Aus b. Hajar, 
ed. R. Geyer, SBWA (Phil.-hist. K1.), Vol. CX XVI, 
Abh. 13 (Vienna, 1892), 23.55; Mufaddaliyydt, ed. 
Sir C. J. Lyall (Oxford, 1918-21), 34.14, 15, 40.23, 24, 
97.9, 10; ASA, ed. R. Geyer (London, 1928), 1.21—24, 
6.30, 31. The danger of the journey is enhanced 
by the merciless noon-day heat and the decep- 
tive mirage. Cf. the references in R. Geyer, M4 
buk@u, SBWA (Phil.-hist. K1.), Vol. CXLIX, Abh. 6 
(Vienna, 1905) (hereafter cited as “‘Mb'’), pp. 106-8. 
Practically all the subjects treated in classical poetry 
continue to occupy the poets of the subsequent periods. 
Cf. here at-Tirimmah, ed. F. Krenkow (London, 1927), 
2.20-23, 34.5-7; al-Qutimi, ed. J. Barth (Leiden, 
1902), 1.11, 3.24, 13.44—46. In the early Abbasside 
period the presentation frequently suffers from a 
certain slickness—it becomes clear that the poet no 
longer speaks from experience. Cf. Muslim b. al- 
Walid, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1875), p. 57.31-33, 
pp. 62-63 (Poem 7.22—27): pp. 124-25 (Poem 20.17- 
18); p. 202 (Poem 45.24-28, a passage distinguished 
by its wealth of detail); AbQ Nuwis, ed. W. Ahlwardt 
(Greifswald, 1861), 19.2, 62.5, 6. The faraway water 
hole with its brackish floods, strewn with pigeon 
feathers, is shown by ‘Abid b. al-Abras, ed. Sir C. J. 
Lyall (Leiden and London, 1913), 1.25—27; Aus, 34.1; 
Tufail al-Gianawi, ed. F. Krenkow ‘London, 1927), 
8.14; ASA 1.9 (cf. also Mb, pp. 45—46, and R. Geyer, 
Waddi* Hurairata, SBWA _ ([Phil-hist. Kl.}, Vol. 
CXCII, Abh. 3 [Vienna, 1919] {hereafter cited as 
“Wh"'], p. 225); Mufaddaliyyat, 26.45, 46, 39.16, 
112.19-22. The dread place becomes much more 
friendly in ‘Umar b. abi Rabi‘a’s graceful description 
(ed. P. Schwarz (Leipzig, 1901—9]), 1.63, 64. 


In the same manner the poet creates 
the appropriate background for his hero’s 
liberality when he describes nature during 
a season of drought or the dread chill of g 
wintry night.‘ There is no lyrical purpose 
in these somewhat stereotyped pictures of 
an unkind and threatening nature—they 
are nothing but an effective means of char- 
acterizing the hospitality and circum- 
spection with which the praised leader 
coped with the plight of his people. 

b) Nature elements are introduced as 
the stereotyped background of or, at any 
rate, in stereotyped connection with an 
emotional situation. The scenery, while 
imbued with emotional associations, is 
strangely devoid of personal observations 
or interpretative imagery of the poet's 
own inspiration. 

The most significant instances of such 
an intimate co-ordination of a natural 
setting with a definite category of emo- 
tion are these: 

The deserted homestead, its traces al- 
most effaced by wind and rain, recalls 
past love and prompts the most frequent 
type of the nasib, the melancholy love 
prelude of the standard gasida.’ 

At other times, however, it is a rain- 
storm, or remote flashes of lightning, that 
keeps the poet awake and causes him to 
reminisce of lost passion and of lost hope. 

‘‘Amr b. Qamfa 2.11—14, and Umayya b. abi 
s-Salt, ed. F. Schulthess (Leipzig, 1911), 1.5, 6, 
present drought; Aus, 20.7, 8; Abd *Il-“Uryin af-Tal 
(in Diwan of Hatim Tayy, ed. F. Schulthess (Leipzig, 
1897], 10.10-14); Labid, ed. A. Huber and C. Brockel- 
mann (Leiden, 1891), 23.2; Mufaddaliyydt, 22.27, 28; 
and in the Umayyad period Kutayyir ‘Azza, ed. H. 
Pérés (Algiers, 1928-30), 123.8, 9, cold as background 
of the patron's bounty. N. Rhodokanakis, Ai-Hans@ 
und ihre Trauerlieder, SBWA (Phil.-hist. Kl), Vol. 
CXLVII, Abh. 4 (Vienna, 1904), p. 19, demonstrates 


in some detail that these phenomena are never yet 
introduced for the purpose of Stimmungsmalerei. 

5 The typology of the nastb has been studied by the 
writer, Orientalia, VIII (new ser., 1939), 333-36. 
The ‘nature elements’ employed in the nastb have 
been listed by I. Lichtenstadter, Jslamica, V (1932), 
28-33. 

‘Wh, pp. 105-6, discusses the relation of the 
storm motive with the nastb, listing many illustra 
tions. To these may be added: Tufail, 7.13—16; ‘Umar 
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Sorrow keeps him awake—will the night 
never end? The stars do not seem to move, 
their shepherd appears to have lost con- 
trol over them. And all the while the suf- 
fering poet pines away in despair, im- 
patiently longing for the light of the morn. 
This motive can be said to have achieved 
the most nearly personalized treatment 
and has been presented in a few passages 
of remarkable beauty, both in heathen 
and in Muslim times.’ 


b. abi Rabi‘a, 312.1-3; Jamil, ed. F. Gabrieli, RSO, 
XVII (1937-38), 40—-71.133-72, 10.1-3; Nu‘mfan b. 
Basir, ed. F. Krenkow (Dihli, 1337), 3.1—-7; Kutayyir, 
30.1-3. The switch from the grandiose to the idyllic 
so characteristic for the development of the approach 
to nature between a.p. 700 and 900 is well illustrated 
by passages like Kutayyir, 55.1—6, 59.1-7; KulgQm 
alAttabi (d. 823) in al-‘Askari, Ditwdn al-ma‘dnt 
(Cairo, 1352), II, 9.8-18; Ibn ar-Rdmi, ed. K. Kilani 
(Cairo, 1342/1924), p. 306 (No. 297); Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
(Cairo, 1891), I, 1.1-6; and the charming description 
by as-Sari ar-Raffai‘, Diwdn (Cairo, 1355/1936), 
211.19-212.3. 

’The night brings sorrow: Imru*ulqais, 10.4, 5; 
Qais b. al-Hatim, ed. T. Kowalski (Leipzig, 1914), 
16.3; Ibn ad-Dumaina (Cairo, 1337/1918), p. 17.8. 
The painful length of the night was probably never 
rendered more strikingly than by Imru°ulqais, 48.42— 
46. In addition to the parallels collected by 8S. Gandz, 
SBWA (Phil -hist. K1.), Vol. CLXX (Vienna, 1913), 
pp. 69-75, the following passages deserve mention: 
Adi b. Zaid in L. Cheikho, Su‘ard? an-nagraniyya 
(Beirut, 1920), 452.16-453.4; ‘Umar b. abi Rabi‘a, 
160.1—4, 187.1, 2; Tirimmah, 1.1-4; Muslim, p. 59.3 
(the final turn of phrase is repeated, p. 180.3); Aba 
Nuwas (Cairo, 1898), 399.8-10; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 
93.23-94.1, 95.10; II, 127.22, 23. Ja‘far al-Mausili (d. 
935), quoted by Yaqit, Jridd al-arth, ed. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth (2d ed.; London, 1923-31), II, 421-22, in his 
verses on the long night reminds of Imru°ulgais but 
treats the subject with greater elaboration. Brief de- 
scriptions: Umayya, 18.2 and ‘Umar, I, 16.2. Beautiful 
passages dating from the ninth century: Aba Tam- 
mim (Cairo, 1347/1928; only Part I published), 
385.3, 4, and al-Buhturi (Cairo, 1329/1911), I, 20.6-9; 
ef. also Buhturi, I, 202.13 (early dawn). Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, I, 25.12—16, is remarkable for the beautiful 
similes of the asterisms. Cf. also ibid., I, 50.5-21, 
where a complaint against Bagdad is interwoven in 
the description of the night. Numerous sighificant 
verses have been brought together by the two Hialidi 
brothers to illustrate a few lines on a long-drawn-out 
night by BaSSar b. Burd in their selection of BaSSar's 
verse (Aligarh, 1353/1934), pp. 12.5-14.12. Al- 
Marzubani (d. 993), Kitab al-muwaitiéah (Cairo, 1343), 
Pp. 31-34, also discusses the “‘long-night’’ motive. 

The motive of the “‘pasturing of the stars” is 
employed: Nabiga, ed. W. Ahlwardt, 1.2; al-Hansa’, 
ed. L. Cheikho (Beirut, 1895), R VIII 3; Ibn ad. 
Dumaina, p. 11.4; ‘Umar, 264.3; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 
25.13. Al-WaSSa’, Kitab al-muwasie, ed. R. BE. Briinnow 
(Leiden, 1886), pp. 95'* and 173, quotes two anony- 
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Mountains help to illustrate the futil- 
ity of man’s desire to escape fate. Nothing 
and nobody can evade its cruel grip. When 
even the mountain goat climbing inac- 
cessible peaks will not be spared by death, 
for what refuge may man hope?*® 

c) Varied scenes of nature are described 
in a more or less conventionalized ar- 
rangement within the gasida® on account 
of the objective interest they will present 
to the poet and his audience. They are 
selected and depicted with no regard to 
the feeling they are likely to evoke, or ac- 
tually did evoke, in the heart of the poet. 
No turn of phrase, no epithet, testify to a 
personalized or emotionalized perception 
of the outward world. The poet is wholly 
dedicated to the task of adequately de- 
scribing his theme down to its most inti- 
mate and, at the same time, most typical 
peculiarities. There is no doubt that here 
the Arabs contributed a number of mas- 
terpieces to descriptive art. 

Outstanding as subjects of such de- 
scriptions are rains,'® thunderstorms (such 


mous verses where ‘I pastured the stars of the night’’ 
no longer means anything beyond ‘I could not go to 
sleep." For the development of the ma‘na cf 
al-Jurjani, Asrdr al-baldga (Cairo, 1320), p. 238 
I. Goldziher, Jewish Quarterly Review, XIV (1901-2), 
734-36, discusses the motive and its influence on 
Medieval Hebrew poetry. The concept of the moon 
as the “shepherd of the nocturnal gods,’ Synesios 
(d. ca. a.v. 415), Hymns, IX, 47 (text revised by 
U. von Wilamowitz, SBBA, 1907, p. 289 |= MPG, 
LXVI (Paris, 1859). 1615, 1. 38]) does not seem to be 
of Greek growth. (Cf. also Hymns, VI, 17 (col. 1609}, 
where Jesus is said to lead ‘“‘to their pasturage the 
flock of stars."') 

*Cf. ‘Amr b. Qami’a, 6.11; Aus, 40.1, 2; 
42.7, 8: Umayya, 47.2. W. Caskel, Das Schicksal in 
der altarabischen Poesie (Leipzig, 1926), discusses 
(pp. 43-52) the prevailing sentiment of both Schick- 
salspoesie and nastb. 

*It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
development of Arabic poetry in Moslem times tends 
toward ultimate independence of the individual scenes 
which are more and more frequently treated per se and 
no longer imbedded in the customary gasida context 


<Amr b. Qami’a, 10.9-12; Imru*ulqais, 2.1-3, 
18.1—7; Labid, Mu‘allaga, ed. C. J. Lyall (Calcutta, 
1894), vss. 36-52 (trans. Lyall, JRAS, 1912, pp 
140-41); Tirimmé&h, 5.52-59; Kutayyir, 3.15, 16 
Buhturi, II, 126.3, 4, is interesting for the decline of 
the motive which is treated in a sketchy and pale 
manner. 


Labid, 
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as are not introduced for the definite 
psychological purpose referred to under 
b),"' date palms," a road,'* a winter land- 
scape,'* and from the end of this period 
the sea as the background of diving for 
pearls.» Mountains or hills are usually 
just mentioned,'* an exception being pro- 
vided by some detailed descriptions of the 
collection of wild-bee honey" and of nab- 
wood for the manufacturing of bows.'* 

Whatever the subject, it is presented 
for its inherent interest, never for any 
emotion it may have touched off in the 
observer or listener. 

On the whole, when portraying his en- 
vironment, the classical poet emphasizes 
its harsh, rough, and fearful aspects. His 
descriptive gifts are quicker to respond 

"E. Braunlich, Islam, XXIV (1937), 229-37, 
analyzes various types of storm description. Further 
references are given by Gandz, op. cit., pp. 96—111 
(to Imru°’ulgais, 48.65-76; the passage was translated 
by Lyall, loc. cit., pp. 149-50, and Translations of 
Ancient Arabic Poetry (London, 1930], 103-4) and 
Wh, pp. 102-5. ASA, 6.22—29, is remarkable for the 


otherwise rare connection of a storm description with 
a banqueting scene. 

2 Imru’ulgqais, 20.7-10; Labid, 12.3-7, 16.7, 8; 
Tirimmah, 46.4—6. Cf. ‘Umar, 80.10 (bén-tree) 
Mufaddaliyyat, 21.22, 26.13,14; 


13 Aus, 25.2-5; 
Qutami, 3.16 

4 “Abid, 19.9-14. Cf. Jiran al-‘Aud (Cairo, 1350), 
3.6 (p. 13.16), the beautiful comparison of the poet's 
tears with melting snow dripping from the twigs of a 
sidra-tree 


18 Nabiga, 7.15; al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas (al-ASSA's 
uncle, ed. by Geyer together with al-A‘SA), 9.4—-17 
(trans. Lyall, JRAS, 1912, pp. 146—47); Qais, 5.13; 
al-Muhabbal (d. between 640 and 650), Mufaddaliy- 
yat, 21.14, 15; Abi Du’aib, ed. J. Hell (Hanover, 
1926), 11.18-22; Qutami, 23.13-19; ef. also Muti 
b. Lyas, Agant, X XI (ed. R. Briinnow (Leiden, 1888)}), 
132" ( =1335%). 

1* Mutalammis, ed. K. Vollers (Leipzig, 1903), 
4.21; Aus, 26.3; a8-Sanfara, Lamiyya, 65-68 (and the 
somewhat meager parallels, G. Jacob, Sanfara-Studien 
(Munich, 1914-15}, II, 12-13); Tirimmah, 1.54, 4.11, 
12; Ibn ad-Dumaina, p. 17.3. 


17 Cf. the references in Briiunlich, loc. cit., pp. 
222-26. 

18 Aus, 29.15, 16; a’-Sammah, Bogenqastda, vss. 
20-22 (ed. and trans. H. H. Briu, WZKM, XXXIII 
(1926], 79-80); in Agant (3d ed.; Cairo, 1927 ff.), LX, 
161, aS-Sammab is called: ausaf an-nds lil-gaus wa-lil- 
himdar). Cf., further, G. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinen- 
leben (2d ed.; Berlin, 1897), pp. 131-32. Ta‘laba b. 
Aus, Mufaddaliyydt, 74.9; Tufail, 1.15; and Jamil, 
88.3, also refer to the nab‘ wood. 


to the appeal of the overwhelming, be it 
desert or storm, than to the charm of the 
idyllic.'*? Whatever his subject, he will re- 
produce it as it is, or perhaps rather as 
tradition has taught him to see it, re. 
fraining carefully from personalized com- 
ment or from putting his feelings unduly 
to the fore. If we disregard the perfection 
of form and language, the beauty of his 
presentation derives entirely from the 
fidelity of his observation, not from his 
reaction to the impressions that actually 
inspired his song. It is never man whom 
he places onto the stage set by nature. 
If action is to be shown, it centers on 
animals.?° 

His most potent tool and at the same 
time his highest accomplishment is the 
simile, in the use of which the early poet 
mostly asserts his originality and through 
which he achieves an astounding vivacity 
and diversity.*' The simile provides an at- 
tractive transition from one subject to an- 
other. Frequently, however, the poet falls 
a prey to his own virtuosity and wanders 
on from theme to theme wherever the as- 
sociations of his comparisons will lead 
him.” 

The poet’s organ of perception is the 
eye.*> Descriptions, or similes, based on 
acoustical experience are relatively in- 
significant in number.** Scent, while fre- 

'* Instances of idyllic passages will be quoted 
below to illustrate IV, 1, and V, 1 

2° Cf. Wirklichkeitweite, p. 166. 

*! The instances are legion. A considerable number 
of the more striking comparisons have been quoted in 
my Wirklichkeitweite, passim. Al-“Askari (d. 1005), 
Diwén al-ma‘dant, II, 3-4, considers Imru’ulqais, 18.1 
and 18.4 (both descriptions of rain), Imru’ulqais, 
48.72 (landscape during rain), and (I, 332) Imrwul- 
qais, 52.20 (stars), as outstanding masterpieces of 
classical descriptive art. 

= Cf. the detailed analysis of this technique in my 
Wirklichkeitweite, pp. 148-55. 

22H. Ritter, Die Bildersprache Nigamts (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1927), pp. 17—18, fails to do justice to the 
optical qualities of Arabic poetry. 

2 For references see Wirklichkeitweite, pp. 129-32 
and n. 24 on p. 256. To these may be added the verses 
listed by Briiunlich, loc. cit., p. 231, and, furthermore, 
Imrwulqais, 3.9, 20.36; Bisr b. abi Hazim, Mufod- 
daliyyat, 97.9; al-Hansa’, J I 2 (ef. Rhodokanakis, 
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quently made mention of, is practically re- 
stricted to the nasib.™ 


Ill 


The fear-inspired visions of the cos- 
mological catastrophe of the Last Day in 
the earlier chapters of the Koran bespeak 
a view of nature entirely unrelated to the 
attitude of Mohammed’s contemporaries, 
or, at any rate, marking a complete break 
with the traditional literary approach. 
The passionate grandeur of his portrayal 
of the Hour of Judgment and of the terri- 
fying events that are to precede it deeply 
impressed his followers and provided a 
legitimate basis for the endless eschato- 
logical yarns of later religious narrators. 
Arabic poetry, however, either quietly 
eliminated or altogether ignored this of- 
fering of a radically new and, in a sense, 
foreign outlook on the universe. 

The excited hyperboles of the Proph- 
et’s threatening forecasts and the direct- 
op. cit., p. 30); Tirimmah, 1.28 and 31; Jamil, 27.20, 
71.4; Ibn ad-Dumaina, p. 7.5; Kutayyir, 30.11, 
59.1; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 1.2. Important for its rich- 
ness in comparisons is Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 12.19-13.9; 
ef., e.g., 12.21: “the cloud is weeping while within it 
the thunder laughs."’ Radagi, in Asadi, Lugat-i Furs, 
ed. P. Horn (Berlin, 1897), p. 83, reversed the acousti- 
cal interpretation: zamdné barqg pur handa, zaméné 
ra‘d pur ndla..... The verse is missing in H. Ethé, 
Radagt, der Sdmdnidendichter, GGN (Phil.-hist. Kl 
(1873]), pp. 663-742, but is quoted and translated by 
U. M. Daudpota, The Influence of Arabic Poetry on 
the Development of Persian Poetry (Bombay, 1934), 
p. 95, n. 1.1. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie (Leiden, 1896-99), I, 210-12, collects 
verses mentioning the noises caused by the jinn. 
Tirimmah, 49.16, constitutes a quaint failure to 
achieve a correct comparison On an acoustical basis. 
Mistakes in the description of nature do not occur 
too frequently. Some instances are mentioned by the 
writer, J AOS, LXI (1941), 53, n. 17. Zuhair, ed. W. 
Ahiwardt, 9.16 (ed. C. Landberg, Primeurs arabes 
[Leiden, 1889], II, 119.4), who has frogs leap away from 


a water hole for fear of drowning, could be added. 
Cf. P. Schwarz, ‘Umar 6. abt Rabt‘a, IV, 48, n. 1. 


* For references see Wirklichkeitweite, pp. 127-28; 
the very full listing of aromas by Lichtenstadter, 
loc. cit., pp. 51-52; Wh, pp. 79-85.265; and BaSSar 
(Halidiyyani), pp. 97.10—100.2. ‘Umar, 437.1, 2 (pos- 
sibly by M&lik b. Asm@? al-Fazfri), and Abad Tam- 
mim, 48.3, could be added. In this verse, Abd Tam- 
mam compares, without precedent, it would seem, the 
smell of wine to that of a meadow. The verse was re- 
peated verbatim by al-Bubturi, I, 4.3 
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ness with which he had cosmic and human 
events interwoven ran counter to the 
measured pace in which the poets had 
studied and appropriated the near, the 
tangible, and the demonstrable elements 
of their surroundings. Nor was poetry 
ready as yet to use nature as the starting- 
point for homiletics. And thus it came 
about that, no later than perhaps a decade 
or two after Mohammed’s death, any in- 
fluence his earlier revelations may have 
had on the poets’ response to nature had 
been overcome, never again to be ad- 
mitted into standard verse. 

The attitude behind an outbreak such 
as 
When the heaven shall be rent, 
When the stars shall be scattered, 
When the seas shall be made to boil up, 
When the grave shall be ransacked, 
A soul shall know what it has sent forward, 

and what kept back®® 


is not so much reflected in the much-dis- 
cussed poems of Umayya b. abi °s-Salt 
as in some of the elegies of al-Hansé> (d. 
650). 

Umayya, who, as we now know, was 
certainly not a source of Mohammed’s 
but rather a younger contemporary under 
the impact of the same spirit that had 
formed the Prophet and who was later 
probably directly influenced by him,” 
did by no means compose in the estab- 
lished style. His somewhat awkwardly 
phrased descriptions of the creation, of 
heaven and hell, are little more than 
rhymed preaching with a view to moraliz- 
ing: he was moved by doctrine rather 
than by vision.** Ai-Hansé, on the other 
hand, has the mountain peaks tumble 
down because of the death of her brother; 
the stars hurl down, the earth shakes, and 


* Sara 82.1—5 (trans. R. 
39), LI, 640). 

27 Cf. F. Schulthess in the Introduction to his edi- 
tion of Umayya, pp. 6-8 

28 To verify this opinion cf. esp. 24.1—5, 25.13, 14, 
27.1-8, 32.14—20, 34.5-10, and 41.1-23 


Bell (Edinburgh, 1937— 
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the sun ceases to shine. Without notice- 
able effort al-Hansé presses the universe 
into service when she laments her dead 
in an extravagant orgy of grief.2* She was 
admired but not followed. The develop- 
ment of the poetical Naturgefiihl took an 
altogether different turn. 
IV 

The changes effected between the end 
of the classical phase and the downfall of 
the Umayyads (a.p. 750) can perhaps be 
summed up in the following seven ob- 
servations. It is important to realize that 
the speed of change appears to have grown 
the closer we get to the end of our period. 
Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
whenever a change is diagnosed in Arabic 
poetry that this poetry never altogether 
discards elements and attitudes it once 
admitted. They continue, sometimes in a 
ghostlike manner, and are resumed or re- 
stated time and again, but their mention 
becomes lip service on the part of those 
poets who, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, are striving for a more adequate ex- 
pression of the unprecedented attitudes 
of their day. With this consideration in 
view, extent and limitation of the impor- 
tant innovations of that eventful time 
will be more correctly appraised. 

Those innovations, then, are these: 

1. The poet is more and more attracted 
to the softer, sweeter, friendlier aspects of 
his environment. He becomes increasingly 
interested in describing pleasant abodes 
and discovers the charm of the idyllic. He 
now prefers the watered strip of land to 
the endless desert ;*° he views the forsaken 

2 Cf. R XIII 1, L VI 38, and the other passages 
collected by Rhodokanakis, op. cit., p. 21. Jarir, 
quoted by al-Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. W. Wright (Leip- 
zig, 1864-92), 401°, uses these same elements much 
more soberly in a martiya for “Umar II. It is, however, 


to be observed that the elegy remains the genre em- 
ploying the most forceful apparatus 

#0 Cf. Labid, 15.18-20, and Mu‘allaga, vss. 25- 
35, also Tirimmah, 18.17—19. Earlier examples pro- 
vide ‘Abid, 19.4—6, and Jiran, 1.43, 44 (pp. 7.15, 
8.5). Jirfin's date, however, has not yet been estab- 
lished beyond doubt. The verses attributed by al- 


homestead in the conciliatory light of the 
idyl,** and the meadow becomes his 
favorite subject. While many a poet stil] 
perpetuates the traditional desert land- 
scape, the future belongs to the milder 
settings of the luscious mead and the 
limpid rivulet.** 

2. Slowly the poet succeeds in estab- 
lishing a personal relation to nature. Na- 
ture now begins to evoke in his heart an 
untraditional, an individual response. 
Al-Hans&’s memories of her brother are 
awakened by the sight of the monotonous 
plain stretched out under the dead light 
of the evening.** Labid compares his early 
life with a twig swayed by the winds,” 
Jamil feels affection for the land where his 
beloved alighted;** he asks the wind for 
Butaina’s scent and intrusts a message 
to it,** and he wonders whether the cloud 
will refresh the lovesick.*’ 

This relatedness of the individual's ex- 


Guztali, Mataix al-budér (Cairo, 1299-1300), I, 11% 
19, to one Safwan b. Idris, said to have died 4.x. 98, 
obviously belong to a considerably later period 


| Kutayyir, 3.6-9. 

* Classical poetry, too, was interested in meadows 
and water-runs. Cf., e.g., ‘Abid, 1.8-10; Aus, 32.11; 
Bisr b. abi Haizim, Mufaddaliyy4ét, 97.21, 22 (al-Aswad 
b. Ya‘fur, Mufaddaliyydt, 44.28, still speaks of 
“dangerous meads’’). But, on the whole, attention 
was focused on other elements of nature. The oldest 
detailed portrayal of a meadow is perhaps AW, 
6.14-16. All the parallels adduced, Wh, pp. 386-89, 
are from a later date. These references may be sup- 
plemented by the following: ‘Umar, 212.2; Jamil, 
109.1, 124.7; al-Marrar b. Munqid, Mu/faddaliyyé, 
16.7; Kutayyir, 12.7, 8. The caliph Sulaiman’s @ 
717) love for gardens is shown by a story recorded by 
al-IbSaihi, Mustatraf, trans. G. Rat (Paris and 
Toulon, 1899-1902), II, 405 ff. 

* Al-Hansé’, DIS (Rhodokanakis, op. cit., p 19) 
A related verse, 8 II 10, was imitated in love poetry 
by ‘Umar, 204.4 and 318.3, and later by Badsar b 
Burd, p. 7.18 

+ Labid, Frag. 10.1. In Poem 39.24 Labid speaks 
of his ‘‘fear of darkness."’ 

5 Jamil, 15.3. 

% 120.1-—3. 

37 22.1. Here Jamil imitates ‘Abid, 21.11. A rain 
description by Ibn Mutair (f. ca. 750) shows a good 
deal of animation of nature. The verses are quoted by 
Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab ai-ii‘r wa’i-su‘ard’, ed M. J 
de Goeje (Leiden, 1904), pp. 26-27; Iridd, IV, ® 
al-MarzQqi, Kitab ai-azmina wa’l-amkina ( Haidart- 
bad, 1332), II, 98-99. 
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perience with his natural environment re- 
mains and expands the more Arabic 
poetry progresses.** Kutayyir stimulates 
his flagging inspiration by walking over 
green meadows;** al-Farazdaq prefers the 
more rugged sights of mountain defiles 
and ruins.*® A little later, Abd) Nuwas 
confesses to needing the sweet scent of 
flowers for his work,*' and al-Hali* pro- 
claims that “he is no poet whose verses 
do not flow from solitude.”’” 

With all this it takes another two hun- 
dred years before Ibn Tabdtaba (d. 956) 
speaks enraptured of the beauty of a 
flooded valley, thus, perhaps for the first 
time, consciously reaching an aesthetical 
judgment with respect to a phenomenon 
of nature.** 

3. Hitherto neglected parts of the poet’s 
environment are gradually being con- 
quered. The interest in water scenes 
grows considerably, to develop still more 


in the Abbasside age. Al-ASSa is much pre- 
occupied with describing the canals of 


* Cf. Ibn ad-Dumaina, p. 14.1, 2 and p. 33.11—13; 
Umar, 126.3; Ab Nuwas (Ahlwardt), 9.1-9 


* Ibn “Abdrabbihi, Al-‘I¢d al-farid (Cairo, 1353 
1935), III, 422; Ibm RaSiq, Al-“Umda (Cairo, 1353/ 
1934), I, 180. Synesios (d. before 415) is moved by the 
same type of scenery. Cf. his Dion, chap. xi, MPG, 
LXVI, 1149A. Nusaib (A. ca. 700), Agdant, I, 145%, 
and Kutayyir, Ibn Qutaiba, Sir, p. 18*, go into the 
desert for inspiration; cf. P. Schwarz, Der Diwan des 
‘Umar b. abi Rebi'a, IV (Leipzig, 1909), 53-54, and 
53, n.7 

© <I)mda, I, 181. 41 “Ted, III, 421 

*°Umda, I, 186. “Igd, III, 421, quotes as the 
opinion of the hukamd’: “The best inspiration for 
successful poetry is flowing water, a lonely spot and 
a lofty hill, Some interpret the ‘lonely spot’ as mean- 
ing ‘meadows.’ "' ‘Umda, I, 180, ascribes the say- 
ing to al-Asma‘l. Muwessah, p. 305, presents Abd 
Tammim as unsuccessfully trying to stimulate 
his imagination by spending three days in a garden. 
It is interesting to note that the Romans of the 
Augustan age had the same ideas of the interrelation 
of nature and poetical inspiration. Cf. G. Riedner, 
Typische Aeusserungen der rémischen Dichter tber 
thre Begabung, thren Beruf und thre Werke (Niirnberg, 
1903), pp. 39-40. But Quintilian Jnstitutiones 10, 3 
22-24 contradicts those who feel that woods and groves 
are the most suitable localities for successful writing 


" Diwan al-ma‘éant, LI, 11.6-11, His contemporary, 
al-Istabri’s (f@. 950), prose description of the beauties 
of Transoxiana (BG A, I, 293-95), while not inspired by 
artistic ambition well represents the taste of the age. 


Mesopotamia,‘ Umayya devotes atten- 
tion to Noah’s boat,* and at the end 
of the eighth century Muslim b. al- 
Walid ventures onto a picture of a storm 
at sea.“* A century later, al-Buhturi tries 
his hand at a sea battle, the only extant 
instance of such a theme being treated 
in Arabic poetry up to a.p. 1000 (and per- 
haps even later).*? 

The same trend works to extend the 
use of more or less elaborate scenery as 
background of love scenes (other than 
nasib). To present lovers in an appropriate 
natural setting had become rather custom- 
ary around 700. The art of such presenta- 
tion became increasingly refined in pro- 
portion as the tie between certain emo- 
tions and certain settings (as described 
under b above) weakened. By the end of 
the Umayyad period a remarkabie degree 
of perfection had already been achieved.** 

4. An attempt is being made to enrich 
description of nature by presenting pic- 
turesque ruins. The poets now halt oc- 
casionally at dilapidated buildings rather 

“Of. ASA, 3.22-24, 4.36-39, 5.55-58, 12.55—57, 
13.58—61, 28.31—33, 55.35, 36 (trans. Mb, pp. 144—46) 

** Umayya, 28.10—13, 29.1 

“© Muslim, 12.10-29 (pp. 85 ff.) 

‘4? Buhturi, II, 22-24. An-Nuwairi, Nihdyat al- 
arab (Cairo, 1923 ff.), VI, 197, asserts that, according to 
al-‘Askari, it is only al-Buhturi who, among all the 
ancients and moderns, has composed the description 
of a sea battle 

Other references to illustrate the development: 
‘Abid, 8.5, 6; BaSima b. ‘Amr, Mu/faddaliyydt, 
10.21; Labid, 13.14, 15; Umayya, 30.10, 11, 32.25; 
Kutayyir, 75.8, 9; AbQ Nuwfs, Kamil, p. 515.6-8 
(ship); AbQ Tammim, 128.2; Husain b ad-Dahhak, 
Agant (3d ed.), VII, 195-96 (ship); Bubturi, II, 
3.1-3, 234.9 (Euphrates); Ibn ar-Rdmi, 5.9-6.7 
(Tigris), 405 (No. 423 |ship}) 

“Umar, 163.2—5, 308.3, 4 (for ‘Umar's use of 
nature cf. Schwarz, op. cit., IV, 48); Yazid b. Mu‘awi- 
ya, Escorial-Studien (Stuttgart, 1922), 10.1, 2 (mid- 
night in the steppe; for chronology and genuineness 
ef. G. L. Della Vida, Islamica, II [1926], 378); al- 
Walid b. Yazid, ed. F Gabrieli, RSO, XV (1934), 
1—4, 10.2. Cf. also the attractive description, Mus- 
lim, p. 38.4 

That full integration of nature and emotion that 
had been achieved by some of the Greeks never was 
vouchsafed the Arabs. There is nothing in their poetry 
to match, e.g., Theokrit, VIII, 55-56 


“T have no wish but to sing sitting beneath this cliff 
embracing you, 
Fair friend, looking out on the Sicilian sea."’ 
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than at deserted homesteads.*® The 
critics strongly object,®® and their pro- 
tests delay the acceptance of buildings 
as a legitimate theme of poetic endeavor 
until deep in the Abbasside period, in 
which the subject wins recognition but this 
time not in connection with the—ever 
more declining—nasib.*' 

5. Arabic poetry remains impervious 
to exotism even to the extent of recording 
characteristic features of places or coun- 
tries the poet mentions by name. A striking 
illustration is provided by a long qasida 
of ASA Hamdan (d. 702) that culminates in 
a bitter complaint about having to go to 
Mukran—the poet has not one word on 
the forbidding scenery of that province 
and refers only to the poverty there pre- 
vailing and to the fact that “the beards 
of its inhabitants grow long on account 
of the heat, so that they have to be clipped 
straight or plaited.’’ 

6. Nostalgia becomes a recognized 
theme for the poet. It is the scenery of his 
home country which excites his longing 
or else a hot wind or a cloud bring back 
to the poet the peculiar flair of his father- 
land and make him wish to return. Thus 
Ibn ad-Dumaina yearns for the Yemen, 
describing to himself its fertile land,** and 

** Cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen, I, 127, with refer- 
ences from Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat, DQ *r-Rumma, 


and Aba Nuwis. See also Aba Qatifa al-Mu‘aiti, 
Agdani (3d ed.), I, 11. 


* Cf. Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab ai-ii‘r wai-su‘ard’, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1904), p. 16 (trans. Th 
Nildeke, Beitrdge zur altarab. Poesie [Hanover, 1864}, 
p. 20), where it is expressly forbidden to reminisce at 
a walled building. 

51 See below, V, 2. 

* ASA Hamdin, ed. Geyer, 20.37—57. The verse 
translated is vs. 41. Another illustration: as-Sammab, 
Kamil, p. 6 (Adarbaijan). Cf. also n. 1 above 

Parading of exotic place names is rare in Arabic 
poetry (except for the mention of desert places of 
classical renown which epigones repeat without ever 
having been there). ASA, 55.35 (trans. Mb, p. 146), 
and ‘Umar, 266.11, probably are cases in point. 
ASA, 3.22 (trans. Mb, p. 143), and Tirimméah, 17.4, 
on the other hand, are likely to represent genuine 
reminiscences. 

53 Tbn ad-Dumaina, p. 11.1—6. In a similar vein 
are the anonymous verses Kdémil, p. 676. 


is comforted by the sight of a “Yemenite” 
cloud.** At-Tirimmah is surprised by “g 
hot wind which raises clouds of dust, 
driving along the fallen prickles of barley. 
grass and chasing them.’’ And this wind 
“excited unawares yearning in those far 
away from their home land, blowing cross- 
ways from the mountain road of Ngj- 
ran.” Two centuries later, al-“Askari 
lauds nostalgia as a noble feeling. 

7. An attempt is made to sentimentalize, 
or to romanticize, nature. ‘Umar b. abi 
Rabi‘a addresses the Two Palms of Wad 
Buwana in a love poem.*’ Ibn ad-Dumai- 
na treats the bén-tree as a feeling being.® 
The most famous instance of this trope 
are the much-quoted verses of Muti b, 
Iyds, with their apostrophe of the two 
palm trees of Hulwan.*® An unnamed 

5¢ Ibn ad-Dumaina, p. 14.1, 2. 

* Tirimmah, 5.27, 28 (trans. Krenkow). Prob- 
ably to the same period belong the nostalgic verses 
by Halid az-Zubaidi, which Yaqt quotes in both 
Triad, IV, 159, and Mu‘jam ai-buldan, ed. F. Wiisten- 
feld (Leipzig, 1866-73), III, 159. 

% Diwan al-ma‘dant, I, 193. It is highly significant 
that al-‘Askari in his chapter on nostalgia (as ib- 
spired by the landscape of the home land), op. eit, 
II, 186-94, does not cite a single illustration from 
heathen times. He might, however, have quoted 
Mutalammis, 4.6—13, and ‘Abid, 10.5. According t 
Muhammad an-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. G. Fliiigel (Leip 
zig, 1871-72), p. 50, Rabi‘a al-Basri wrote a Kit# 
hantn al-ibil ila “l-autan (mentioned by Briiu, SBWA 
|Phil.-hist. K1.}, Vol CCIII [1927], Abh. 4, p. 18) 
Jahiz, too, has a tract on nostalgia. Moreover, in his 
tract on the Virtues of the Turks he discourses # 
length on this subject. Cf. Tria Opuscula, ed. G. Van 
Vioten (Leiden, 1903), pp. 40—43; trans. C. T. Harley 
Walker, JRAS, 1915, pp. 678-82. Al-Hasan b. ‘AD 
darrahmin b. Wallad ar-Ramhurmuzi (d. #71) 
wrote a Kitab al-mandéhil wa’l-dtan wal-hanin ila + 
autén (Irédd, IIT, 140). Ar-R&gib al-Isfahani, Muhdde 
rat al-udabé@ (Cairo, 1326), Il, 276—77, has a chapter 
fi *l-hantn ila *l-autan. 

s?°Umar, 421.1. Muhammad Murtada, Téj a 
‘aris (Cairo, 1306-7), LX, 146%*, ascribes the verse 
to Waddab al-Yaman. 

58 [bn ad-Dumaina, p. 15.2—6. 

% Agdnt (BOlifq, 1285), XII, 107-8, and ofte 
(the references will be given in the writer's edition 
the fragments of Muti‘, Salm al-Hasir, and Abé 
s-Samaqmagq). Verse 4 is said to have prevented both 
al-Mahdi and ar-RaSid from cutting the palm@, 
Agant, XII, 108-9. The verses are translated by F. 
Riickert, Hamdsa (Stuttgart, 1846), p. 311 (ina note 
No. 273), reprinted by O. Rescher, Abriss der @ 
bischen Litteraturgeschichte (Stuttgart, 1925-33), | 
284. The proverb also took hold of the two palm®@ 
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poet® and the kdtth Ahmad b. Ibrihim" 
imitated Muti*’s appeal. So does Ham- 
mid ‘Ajrad® and, perhaps a century 
later, Hammad b. IshAq b. Ibrahim al- 
Mausili.°* Under Harin, the sister of 
Tarif al-Hariji begins a dirge for her broth- 
er by addressing the ‘“Tree of the Habar.’”** 
And the motive was still acceptable to Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, who on one occasion invokes 
the lotos tree of the valley.™ 


V 

In the Abbasside age there emerged 
gadually a new outlook on nature, 
reached in part in continuation of prior 
developments, but in part adding original 
eements to the constantly remodeled 
heritage. The essential features of the 
Abbasside Noaturgefiihl as revealed (most- 
ly) in poetry can perhaps be summarized 
in the following manner. 
Hulwin; cf. G. W. Freytag, Arabum proverdia (Bonn, 
1838-43), II, 47. A. von Kremer, Culturgeschichiliche 
Streifziige (Leipzig, 1873), p. 74, takes brief notice of 
the motive. 


® Agant, XII, 109, and Yaqt, Mu‘jam, ed. F. 
Wiistenfeld (Leipzig, 1866-73), II, 321. 

® Agant, XII, 110, and Yaqdt, IT, 321. 

® Agant, XIII, 94, and at-Ta‘alibi, Timér al- 
qiab (Cairo, 1326/1908), p. 469. Hammad observes 
somewhat mockingly that the two sidra-trees of Qasr 
Sirin did not help him, whereas the two palms of 
Hulwin wept for Muti*. 


® Timdr, pp. 469-70. ** Muslim, p. 16.12. 


®Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 65.15. Th. Chenery, The 
Assemblies of al-Hartrt, 1 (London. 1867), 285, dis- 
cusses the story of the palms of Hulwin. Rhodokana- 
kis (op. cit., pp. 97-99) makes it convincingly clear 
that the as‘idé-nt phrase hails from the rif@’ poetry. 
It was first addressed to the eyes, then to persons, 
finally to the trees. 

In connection with ‘‘sentimentalization’’ of nature 
mention should perhaps be made of another type of 
personification or allegorization. The comparison of 
people with the sun, the moon, or the stars, while al- 
ready in vogue in the Jahiliyya, becomes more and 
more popular. Cf. Nabiga, 3.10 (and the many imi- 
tations of this verse); Tufail, 2.6; “Umar, 5.9, 19.14, 
168.11; al-Hansi? R XX 1; Jamil, 57.13; Aba Tam- 
mim, 374.13; and many more. Comparison of two 
closely united people with two twigs, e.g., al-Hansa’, 
R XXI 1, 2, and the anonymous verses in Ibn Qutaiba, 
‘Uyan al-ahbér (Cairo, 1925-30), IV, 39.9, 10. Particu- 
larly beautiful is al-Walid’s comparison of his beloved 
toa garden, Frag. 56.1-3. Other instances of personifi- 
cation: Umayya, 25.39-45 (moon), 25.46—48 (sun); 
al-Aswad b. Ya‘fur, Mufaddaliyydt, 44.61 (death). 
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1. The move away from the rugged and 
forbidding in nature becomes final. Al- 
though convention still compels desert 
scenery in the gasida, contemporary taste 
definitely prefers the light and the bright. 
Meadow description is being further de- 
veloped.® The artificially laid-out garden 
becomes a favorite subject with the 
poets.*7 Abii Nuwas includes the garden 
among the ‘four desirable things’’ in life 
(the other three being water, wine, and a 
beautiful face).** Ibn abi “Uyayna tells 
how he “became attached [to a garden] 
and took it for his home land.’ 

The ideal landscape is a fruitful, well- 
watered plain, perhaps surrounded by 


mountains.”® Spring is the season most 

*Cf. Muti, Agdadnt, XII, 103%; Aba Nuwis 
(Ahlwardt), 56.5-7; Ba&Sar, 33.14 and 16, 36.3 ff., 
41.11 and 16; Buhturi, II, 73.10, 319.6 ff.; Ibn ar- 
Rami, 75.14-76.4 (No. 94); KuéS&jim, Diwdén al- 
ma‘ant, II, 29.17-30.6; ar-Raffa‘, 73.22-74.3; al- 
Askari himself, Diwan al-ma‘dnt, II, 17.4—-10. 


*? A harbinger of the Abbasside style is Ibn Qais 
ar-Ruqayyat, ed. N. Rhodokanakis, SBWA (Phil -hist 
K1.), Vol. CXLIV, Abh. 10 (1902), 3.6-—8 (cf. Wirklich- 
keitweite, pp. 170-71). Cf., later, ‘Abdassamad, Diwan 
al-ma‘ant, II, 15.6—22; Ibn ar-ROmi, 20.1—8 (No. 30): 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, II, 111.6—112.3 (part of the muzdawij 
poem f/f damm ag-sabéah; cf. the writer, J/NES, Ll 
[1944], 11, n. 29). As a curiosity, Ibn ar-Rdmi's 
poem /t damm al-bustan, Diwan al-ma dnt, II, 45, may 
be mentioned. Jridd, IV, 193, preserves a beautiful 
garden passage by Dédd b. al-Haitam (d. 928). Ibn 
Hazm's garden description, in prose and verse, Jaug¢ 
al-khamama, ed. D. K. Pétrof (Leiden, 1914), pp. 93- 
94 (trans. A. R. Nykl [Paris, 1931], pp. 143-44), 
deserves recording for its beauty. The affinity of the 
taste of this age with that of later Hellenism is worthy 
of notice. 


* Aba Nuwas (Ahlwardt), 71.3. This verse is 
probably a parody of, or at least an allusion to, 
Imru’ulgais, 36.1-7, and Tarafa (ed. Ahlwardt), 
4.56-9. 


6? <Uyan, I, 217-18 ( =“ Uyan, ed. C. Brockelmann 
[Berlin and Strassburg, 1900-1908], p. 261, and Agdnt, 
XVIII, 21%). Other verses of Ibn Abi ‘Uyayna 
(d. 791) praising a castle built on the bank of a 
canal near Basra, Mas‘di, Muréj ad-dahab (Paris, 
1861-77), VI, 292 (somewhat different, ‘Uyan, I, 
217 [= ‘Uyén, ed. Brockelmann, p. 261)}). These 
verses are also ascribed to al-Halil; cf. at-Ta“alibi, 
Lat@if al-ma‘drif, ed. P. de Jong (Leiden, 1867), pp 
102-3, and al-Qazwini, Cosmography, ed. F. Wiisten- 
feld (Géttingen, 1848-49), II, 206 

~ Of. the prose passage, Mas‘ddi, VI, 437-38. 


In ibid., VIII, 311, the courtiers of the caliph ar- 
Radi break into raptures over a garden. 
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dear to the poet’s heart;” cheerfulness and 
grace the atmosphere he tries to find and 
to spread. Elegance replaces grandeur; 
playful wit, exertion and danger. If a 
catastrophe is chosen as the subject of a 
poem, the poet presents a lively, precise, 
but altogether smiling vignette.” ‘The 
power of rendering the.forceful and in- 
domitable aspect of nature is lost. The 
“nature” of the age is the nature of city 
people who may but need not live in inti- 
macy with the nonurban world. 

It is significant for the general senti- 


ment that al-Gazali, when discussing love: 


of beauty, speaks of the pleasure caused 
by the sight of a meadow, of running 
water, and of fresh fruit.”* He mentions 
the Prophet’s predilection for greens and 
water courses and asserts that to look at 
flowers, blossoms, and birds will always 
give joy to a healthy mind.”4 

2. The rise of city lyrics is marked by 
the extension of nostalgia from the coun- 
tryside to the town. Toward the end of the 
seventh century already, Aba Qatifa al- 
Mu‘aiti expresses his longing for Medina.” 
Aba Nuwéas finds the surroundings of 
Bagdad too pleasant to leave them for his 
pilgrimage to Mecca,” and he appears 
conscious of the beauty of the famed 
iwin-i Kisrd.” At about the same time 


1 Of. Buhturi, I, 3.20—24; I, 234.11-—17; Ibn ar- 
Rami, p. 89 (No. 111); Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, II, 43.11-15. 
Particularly beautiful are the verses of as-Sanaubari, 
quoted by Daudpota, op. cit., pp. 118-19. Irédd, III, 
138-39, quotes a poem by Abd Hilal al-‘Askari 
(d. 1005), preferring winter to the other seasons. This 
poem is followed immediately by verses of Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad b. Irkalé (?) championing spring. 
Ismf‘il b. Muhammad (d. ca. 1048 in Seville) wrote 
a Kitab fi fagi ar-rabdt* from which Jrédd, I, 358, tran- 
scribes five verses. 

2 Cf., e.g., Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, II, 123.21—124.2, and 
ar-Raffa‘, 11.22—12.6, on floods in Bagdad. Part of 
ar-Raffa‘'s charming poem is quoted in Dtwdn al- 
ma‘ant, II, 11.13—18. 


72 Al-Gazfli, Kimiyd? as-sa‘dda, trans. H. Ritter 
(Jena, 1923), p. 64. 

74 Ibid., p. 147. % Agdant (3d ed.), I, 21. 

% Ed. Ahlwardt, Poem 27. 

7? Ibid., 10.20. Before him, A%S& Hamdan, 47.1, 2, 
had mentioned the monument, 
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Ibn abi ‘Uyayna describes and praises 
a castle in Basra.”* Later, the twdan be. 
came the first building to be described at 
great length in an elaborate poem.”* Even 
before al-Buhturi wrote his celebrated 
qasida that contains this description, 
Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mausili (d. 850) 
gracefully portrayed the setting of the 
city of Najaf* and ‘Ali b. al-Jahm (d. 
863) again expressed nostalgic feelings 
for Bagdad." 

In the following century as-Sanaubari 
and as-Sarf ar-Raffa: complete, as it were, 
the conquest of this subject by their de- 
scriptions of Aleppo® and Mosul,* re- 
spectively. It would appear that ar- 
Raffa‘, to whom we also owe moving ex- 
pressions of his longing for his home 
town,** attained to even greater perfec- 
tion in the treatment of the city theme 
than his older contemporary.* 


8°Uydn, I, 222 (= ‘Uyédn, ed. Brockelmann, p, 
266); ef. also Yaqat, IV, 109. A similar setting is de- 
scribed by Mutanabbi, in F. Dieterici, Mutanabddi 
und Seifuddaula (Leipzig, 1847), pp. 45-46 (not in 
his Diwan, ed. F. Dieterici [Berlin, 1861)). 


7 Buhturi, II, 57.15-59.1. Cf. A. Christensen, 
L'Iran sous les Sassanides (Paris, 1936), pp. 387-88. 
It hardly needs mention that references to buildings 
in classical poetry such as Imru°ulgais, 40.7; Tufail, 
9.16; Qais, 7.5; and those collected in Mb, pp. 114-17, 
do not represent descriptions. Nor do the interesting 
lines of Aba Dahbal al-Jumahi, ed. F. Krenkow, 
JRAS, 1910, p. 1065, Poem VI, 7-8, where he refers 
to the marble halls of Damascus. According to Kren- 
kow, op. cit., p. 1021, the poem was composed in 
a.n. 50. 

%® Agant (3d ed.), IX, 285. The verses were com- 
posed between 842 and 847. He also composed nos- 
talgic verses when away from Bagdad in as-Salibiyya, 
Agant, LX, 285. 

%“Jgd, IV, 106. In ‘Umda, I, 113, Ibn Raéig 
puts a poem expressing nostalgia for Qairawin, 
written 1014/15, on the same level with any early 
Bedouin verse inspired by longing for the Najd, ete. 
Triad, VU, 83-85, has an interesting qasida by al- 
‘Imad al-Isfahani, written ca. 1175 to express his 
yearning for Damascus. 

® Yaqdt, II, 311-15. 

83 Ar-Raffa‘, 97.25-98.23, 
281.19. 

% Ar-Raffa‘, 186-87, 282-83. Descriptions of 
buildings: ar-Raffa‘, 35.5-36.15, 161.19-162.24; 
“Uydn, I, 311-15 (= SUyén, ed. Brockelmann, pp. 
360-64); Nuwairi, I, 406 ff. 

*® A further expression of nostalgia for a city home: 
Aba Dulaf (for al-Ahw&z), in Bakr b. ‘Abdal‘ads 


129.27-131.6, 279.20- 
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3. One of the prohibitions of the theo- 
rists that proved especially ineffective was 
Ibn Qutaiba’s (d. 889) refusal to allow 
the poet the description of the rose and 
the narcissus to replace that of desert 
plants no longer familiar to artist and 
audience.® It may be said that the mas- 
tering of the fruit-and-flower theme was 
one of the most outstanding features of 
the critic’s own and the following cen- 
turies. Some flowers, such as the camo- 
mile, had early attracted attention.*’ But 
now it is the rose in all its varieties, the 
narcissus, the anemone, and similar flow- 
ers, and the orange, the lemon, the pome- 
granate, etc., among the fruit that become 
favorite themes for the display of de- 
scriptive ability.** The form of the mund- 
zara, the competitive strife between two 
objects, provides a convenient opportuni- 
ty to add wit and erudition to the always 
required exactitude of description.** 


- ,ed. F. Krenkow (Dihli, 1337), pp. 32-34. 
Ibn ar-Rami, p. 13 (No. 11), explains the love for 
one’s home land with the reminiscences of one's youth- 
ful days that are attached to the birthplace. Cf. also 


his verses, p. 75 (No. 93). A. Mez, Renaissance of 
Islam (London, 1937), p. 477, records the belief that 
the Basrians were not subject to homesickness. 


*Ibn Qutaiba, p. 16 (trans. Nildeke, p. 21). 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 50.20, mentions the gaisim 
recommended by Ibn Qutaiba. 


‘T It frequently occurs in the nasib, in which the 
whiteness of the beloved's teeth is likened to it. So 
still “Umar, 197.10. Other flowers, Ibn ad-Dumaina, 
pp. 42.11 and 55.13. 


* Cf., e.g., [bn ar-Rami, p. 143 (No. 88; banana); 
p. 412.1—4 (part of No. 435; the same); p. 146 (No. 
195; miimia); p. 238 (No. 248; palm tree). Diwan 
al-ma‘ant, II, 40, quotes verses by ‘Abdassamad, a 
contemporary of Abd Tammim, as the most beauti- 
ful modern passage on the palm tree. Three verses on 
the rose by al-Fath b. Hfqfn (d. 861) are quoted in 
Triad, V1, 118-19. Further examples: Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Il, 118.14, 15 (lemon); ar-Raffa‘, 98-99 (ndranj, 
narcissus, utrujjat al-haméra), 133.16—-19 (lemon), 
133.21-27 (lily), 135.18-22 (rose), 141-42 (ndrenj), 
1428-10 (white rose), 145 (narcissus), 149.5-8 
(anemone), 156.21, 22 (ntléfar). Muwatkida, pp. 136-38, 
devotes a special chapter to verses dedicated to the 
description of roses. According to Jridd, VII, 50, al- 
Marzubini compiled a book al-Anwér wa%{-timdr 
fimé gtla ft *l-ward wa?n-narjis wa-jamt al-anwér 
min al-aidr wa-ma j@a ftha min al-dtar wa’l-ahbar. 


“E., Ibn ar-Rami, p. 76 (No. 96; narcissus/ 
rose), p. 389 (No. 401; the same); al-‘Askari, Diwan 
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The most salient feature of all the de- 
scriptive poetry of the age is the sudden 
increase in color-consciousness. It is re- 
ported that al-Mutawakkil was so fond 
of roses that not only did he reserve this 
flower for himself but at one time he 
dressed in rose color and had only rose- 
colored carpets and pillows around him.” 
Of the same caliph it is told that he wished 
to be surrounded entirely by yellow when- 
ever he sat down to drink wine." It was 
in this same spirit that poetical descrip- 
tion increasingly excelled in precise color 
shades.” : 

4. The poetry of wine and banqueting 
is now regularly being given a background 
of nature description. Naturally, mead- 
ows and gardens predominate. In fact, a 
great proportion of all meadow and gar- 


al-ma‘ant, I, 23.16, 17 (the same). On the mundgara 
as an artistic form see the author, J AOS, LXII (1942), 
287, and esp. n. 107. Pp. 49-50 (No. 57; palm tree/ 
‘ausaj) Ibn ar-Radmi adds a moral point to the de- 
scription. He does the same in three verses illustrating 
the observation that “‘oaks may fall when reeds may 
stand the storm,’’ quoted by Daudpota, ep. cit., 
p. 111. Ibn ar-Radmi's contemporary, Ahmad b. abi 
Tahir Taifar (d. 893), wrote a Xitdb fad@il al-ward 
‘ala *n-narjis (also quoted as Kitab mu/faharat al- 
ward wa’n-narjis) which, according to GAL, Suppl, 
I, 131, was more voluminous than a risdla on the same 
subject by Ibn Lankak of Basra (ff. ca. 935). 


* Guzdli, op. cit., I, 93. Already al-Ma’man is 
said to have greatly liked roses. The caliph al-Mu‘tazz 
drinks in a garden filled with wild thyme (nammdém) 
and anemones. When his favorite, YQnus b. Buga, 
enters in a blue frock, the caliph improvises: 

“I like the red of his cheek against his dress, 
And (both) against anemones in the midst of wild 
thyme." 


(Agént (3d ed.j, LX, 318-19). 


%t Islamic Culture, XVI (1942), 204—5 (Muhammad 
‘Abdul-Mu‘id Khin). Astrological implications of 
such color arrangements cannot be ruled out. In 
Nigimi's Haft Paikar King Bahrim spends Sunday 
in a gold-colored and Thursday in a sandalwood- 
colored pavilion—the colors chosen being those of the 
planet regent of the day. 

* Cf. passages like Ab0Q Tammiam, 248.6; Diwén al- 
ma‘ant, II, 19* (anon.); [bn al-Mu‘tazz, II, 27.14, 
28.11. In this connection I should like to mention 
that ahdar, “‘green,"’ is quite commonly used where we 
would expect aswad, ‘‘black,"’ to be employed; e.g., 
Hassan b. Tabit, ed. H. Hirschfeld (Leiden and Len- 
don, 1910), 184.4 ( = ed. Tunis, 1281, p. 35.19), with 
reference to a man's skin; Ab Tammim, 385.4, and 
Buhturi, II, 5.19, as epithet of the night. 
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den descriptions of this age are in intimate 
connection with a drinking-scene.* At the 
same time flowers have become an indis- 
pensable accessory of the reveling.** This 
is remarkable, as flowers are conspicuous- 
ly absent in the wine poems of the repre- 
sentative hamriyydt poets of earlier times, 
such as ‘Adi b. Zaid, al-Abtal, al-Walid b. 
Yazid, and even Abi Nuwas.* 

5. On the formal side the main contribu- 
tion of the age is the development, or 
rather the perfecting, of what may be 
called the poetical “snapshot’’: a small 
group of verses, usually between two and 
seven, purporting to capture some fleeting 
view, some momentary impression. 

There have always been attempts at 
brief and poignant characterization of 
striking objects in Arabic poetry. The in- 
novation, then, consists partly in the more 
richly developed technique of selection 
and presentation, but mainly in that 
these little sketches no longer are epi- 


sodes of minor import within the more pre- 
tentious composition of the full-length 
gasida but that they have attained to in- 


dependence. It has become perfectly 
legitimate for a poet to cultivate the epi- 
grammatic sketch for its own sake, with 
no view to making it fit into the frame- 
work of a more comprehensive form. 
Their gift of precise characterization had 
led the Arabs comparatively early to con- 
densing the significant features of a land- 
scape or a town into one or two verses. 

Mutalammis describes forcefully the 
valley of al~Ird in the Yaméma,®” Jamil 

%Eg., Abd Tammim, 45.5-46.1; Ibn ar-Radmi, 
p. 403.7-9; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, II, 27.22. A nightly 
banquet, ar-Raffai‘, 9.18—10.1. 

% Mez, op. cit., p. 260. At-Tandbi, Niiwdr al- 
muhddara, ed. and trans. D. 8S. Margoliouth (London, 
1921-22), text, pp. 144—45, trans., p. 158, describes a 
flower arrangefnent for a drinking-bout of the caliph 
ar-Radi. 

* For al-Abtal’s wine poetry cf. I. Krachkovsky, 
G. Jacob—Festschrift (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 146-64. 
The only mentions in old poetry of flowers at a ban- 


quet which I have come across are al-ASA, 55.8—10 
(trans., Mb, p. 61) and 22.20. 


* Mutalammis, 5.8, 9; cf. Wirklichkeitweite, p. 170 
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the Wadi *I-Qura.*? The type is well rep. 
resented by this rather unfriendly por- 
trait of al-Ahwaz. 


Do not make me go back to al-Ahwaaz [sic] for 
a second time and to the (hill) Qa‘qa%in 
that borders on the market; 

Nor to the Duck Canal (nakr al-batt) where 
mosquitoes kept me awake with pitiless 
stings.** 


On the whole, these sketches give vent 
to rather critical feelings. The numerous 
snapshots of Bagdad which we owe to 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz are mostly occasioned by 
the thought of the untiring mosquitoes 
which kept the prince from sleeping.” 

A second class of epigrams, more defi- 
nitely of ninth-century origin, under- 
takes to draw in a few bold strokes the 
picture, say, of a cloud'® or a constella- 
tion,'®' a water wheel’ or a pond.’ Ibn 
ar-Rimi’s “Sunset’’ is fairly typical.™ 


*7 Jamil, 116.2. 

** Al-Baladuri, Futah al-buldan, ed. M. J. de 
Goeje (Leiden, 1866), p. 383; the anonymous verses 
are quoted and translated by Barbier de Meynard, 
Dictionnaire de la Perse (Paris, 1861), p. 58. Their 
rendering in the translation of the Futah by P. K. 
Hitti and F. C. Murgotten (New York, 1916-24), II, 
122, slightly differs from mine. In fairness to al- Ahwaz 
it must be mentioned that Abd Dulaf, apud Bakr b. 
‘Abdal‘aziz, App. 1.8, 9 (p. 33), speaks longingly of it. 

** E.g., Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 50.14—21; II, 22.15-17, 
108.10—16, 114.17, 18, 120.16. Other instances of this 
kind of snapshot are ‘Umar, 202.1, 2 (the poet envies 
Iraq for the Euphrates water and the scent of cool 
nights), and Buhturi, II, 62.3. Jriédd, I, 396%", 
quotes an unusually pleasing snapshot of nature as 
background of a banqueting scene by Ahmad Jab 
(d. 936). More elaborate descriptions of scenery 
are the two beautiful passages of Mutanabbi (ed. 
Dieterici), 58.32—36 (pp. 152-53 [Lake Tiberias]) and 
281.1-9 (pp. 766-67 [the valley of Bawwéin); ef. 
Daudpota, op. cit., p. 116). 

Ibn ar-Rami, p. 362 (No. 357); 
257.9-14; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, II, 121.14—16. 

1: Ar-Raffa‘, 98.11—16. 

2 Ar-Raffa‘, 40.21—24, 151.20, 21. 

1? Ar-Raffa‘, 65.23-27. Ahmad b. Muhammad a 
Suhaili (d. 1027) describes the rays of the moon 08 
water (Jridd, II, 102-3). 

Ibn ar-RQmi, p. 446 (No. 478). Cf. Ibn a 
Mu‘tazz, II, 127.5, 6 (‘‘evening’’). Other subjects: 
e.g., a meadow: Ibn ar-Rami, p. 69 (No. 77), p. 335 
(No. 329); Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, LI, 120.4, 5; a bridge: 
ar-Raffa‘, 14.4-6; a cold day: ar-Raffa‘, 135.24 
136.2; snow: ar-Raffa‘, 230.3-13; fruits: Ibn ab 
Mu‘tazz, II, 117.6—-8, 123.15, 16; flowers: Iba al 


ar-Raffi, 
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The extinction of the sun at its setting—and 
already had it fallen ill under the approach- 
ing wing of the night— 

Is like the sinking of the eye behind the lid 
from fatigue: sleep confuses the eye before 
closing it altogether. 


6. These two verses of Ibn ar-Rimi’s 
are symptomatic not only of the develop- 
ment of or toward new forms but of an 
entirely new way of looking at the outside 
world. This new manner of perception is 
undoubtedly the most important con- 
tribution to Arabic literature of these 
amazingly rich and fruitful times be- 
tween, say, A.D. 800 and 1000. Gradually 
the somewhat rigid and unimaginative 
realism of earlier ages had been aban- 
doned. Already the Umayyad age had 
exhibited a marked predilection for the 
personalized response over against the 
exact and merely objective portrayal of 
nature. Nature had been about to be 
sentimentalized. 

The Abbasside period, however, dis- 
carded the romantic attitude. Allegory 
and personification no longer satisfy the 
dominant interest. This interest more and 
more turns away from the individual emo- 
tional (or intellectual) reaction to environ- 
mental inspiration and becomes focused 
on personalized presentation instead. It 
would not be sufficient to say that form 
was more highly prized than content. 
Such a statement would be true to some 
extent, but it would miss the decisive 
point. 

The development of nature poetry— 
and not only of nature poetry—started 
with precise description guided by the 
will to do full justice to the object but 
slowly shifted to the stress being laid 
not on the actually perceptible qualities 
of the object but on the interpretation 
given the visible theme by the poet. The 


Mu‘tazz, II, 120.7—9. A great many examples, mostly 
dating from a later period, were collected by al- 
Tbéaihi. Cf. Rat's translation, II, 514-32. 
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poet came to conceive of his task as the 
presentation of the reflection left by the 
object on his own mind rather than of the 
object itself. In this sense, Abbasside po- 
etry is very modern indeed. However, it 
parts company with occidental poetry 
when it endeavors to transpose the objects 
described into the sphere of another, an 
utterly fantastic reality. 

Fantastic, I wish to call it, because on 
that level the poet no longer cares to 
bring his object closer to the, listener or to 
endear it to him by pointing either to its 
actual beauty or toits emotional values but 
concentrates on unveiling its hidden deco- 
rative qualities which he unfolds by means 
of comparisons. These comparisons do not 
so much aim at clarifying the elements 
involved than at presenting startling pic- 
tures of visual splendor or acoustical 
charm but of little if any reality. Also, 
the comparisons tend to become increas- 
ingly intricate—every specification add- 
ing optical or fantastic beauty while tak- 
ing away objective truth. In this manner 
the importance accorded to nature and 
its phenomena is being diminished. The 
stimulating object or process dwindles to 
little more than an excuse for the poet to 
display the kaleidoscope of his imagina- 
tion and his ability to interpret the data 
of reality in terms of a fantastic truth.'® 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz describes the early 
morn: “As if, when the light of the morn 
urged darkness to hurry away, we 
would stir up a raven with white wing- 

006 The poet first interprets the 
oncoming of dawn in terms of a fantastic 

%% The above-outlined change affects all Arabic 
poetry and will have to be analyzed in its wider per- 
spective to provide a basis for the true understanding 
of the literary aims and attitudes of the Abbasside 
age. The achievement of Ibn ar-Rdmi, whose de- 
scriptions of zuhhdd (Nos. 56, 101, 139) and the 
month of Ramadan (Nos. 98, 99, 220, 338) are truly 
unique in his age, may be underlined here. His dis- 


cussions of himself (Nos. 110, 123, 187) are both un- 
precedented and unparalleled in Arabic poetry. 


1% Asradr, p. 142 (= Dtwén, II, 66.6). The verse is 
quoted by Ritter, Nigam, p. 24, n. 1. 
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reality, then illustrates it with a compari- 
son that introduces another object whose 
existence would be confined to the sphere 
of imagination. 

Al-Buhturi says of a warrior: ‘You see 
him in the darkness of the fight—the 
darkness is due to the dust obscuring the 
sunlight—and you imagine him to be a 
moon attacking the enemy with a star 
(i.e., the point of the lance).’"”? The pic- 
ture of the moon attacking with a star as 
his weapon is meaningful only within a 
fantastic reality. 

In the main, the poets’ outlook on their 
subjects when proposing this fantastic 
interpretation is that of the jeweler or the 
craftsman of the so-called minor arts in 
general. A certain daintiness, often border- 
ing on pettiness, is frequently noticeable. 
Jewels are introduced in an attempt to in- 
terpret the object or the scenery as a 
neatly colored, somewhat lifeless, filigree 
arrangement.'® <Ali b. al-Jahm says of 
the rose: “‘As if [its leaves] were rubies 
circled by emeralds, in the middle a 
sprinkling of gold.’’’’* An unnamed poet 
says: “We traveled through the night 
while the stars looked like a pearl neck- 
lace stripped of its string.’ Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya says: “When the admixture 
of water has injured the wine, you would 
think it stars of pearls on a sky of agate.’"""' 

107 Asraér, p. 173 (= Diwan, I, 20.16). 

1% Old poetry frequently refers to jewels and 
precious stones, mostly in the nastb, but both tech- 
nique and purpose of their mention are entirely differ- 
ent. Cf. Lichtenstadter, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

109 Diwan al-ma‘ant, II, 23.10. 


0 Jbid., 1, 333.2. To realize the contrast with the 
old manner of perception, cf., e.g., ‘Amr b. Qami’a, 
Frag. 4, where the moon is likened to a nail paring, 
or Aba Dw aib, 5.40, where the sun is compared for 
its yellowness to a stone on which saffron has been 
smothered. 

111 Escorial-Studien, 5.4. Other examples of ‘‘jewel”’ 
illustration: AbQ@ Nuwas (Ahlwardt), 11.8, 21.3; 
(Cairo) 419.14-16, 434.6-10; Ab Tammiam, 48.1; 
remarkably beautiful is the anonymous verse, Qaz- 
wini, Talhts al-miftah (2d ed.; Cairo, 1342), III, 
465 (trans. A. F. Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber 
(Copenhagen and Vienna, 1853], p. 29). Further char- 
acteristic instances of ‘‘fantastic’’ description: Yazid 
b. Mu‘awiya, Escorial-Studien, 3.1, 2, Salm al-Hasir, 
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It is undeniable that this method of 
erecting a fantastic sphere above reality 
has inspired a great many verses of con- 
spicuous beauty,’ but it is just as un- 
deniable that in due course of time, and 
perhaps mostly after our period closes, 
this manner of perception contributed 
more than anything else to removing 
Arabic poetry from life, from reality, and 
to freezing it, as it were, at a stage where 
the decorative had become the leading 
viewpoint and where variety could only 
be maintained by ever growing affecta- 
tion and the admission into description 
of recherché witticisms. These provided 
the necessary element of surprise or orig- 
inality to counteract the inevitable repe- 
titiousness of the figurative scene due to 
the basic monotony of human imagina- 
tion. 

The full exploitation of the possibilities 
of the fantastic reality was not to be 
achieved by the Arabs. It is not unlikely 
that it was Persian influence which pro- 
moted the adoption and elaboration of 
the Abbasside type of imagery, but judg- 
ment will have to be postponed until a 
more thorough study of the Persian ma- 
terial will have been made.''* But even 


in al-Jahig, Kitéb al-hayawaén (Cairo, 1325/1907), 
III, 28 (= Nuwairi, II, 37, ‘Umda, I, 63); similarly 
Muti‘, Agadnt, XII, 87.9, 10, and an-Numairi, Agéat 
(3d ed.), II, 375; furthermore, Salm, in “Ali al-Jur- 
jani, Wasdta (Sidon, 1331), p. 284 (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Diwén al-ma‘dant, I, 110.9, is reminiscent of this 
verse); Aba Tammam, 66.5, 320.8, 9; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
I, 1.12, 89.6; LI, 129.3, 4; thesame, in Diwén al-ma‘éal, 
Il, 26.5 and 38.16; an-N4@ai (d. 905/6), ibid., I, 3347, 
Ibn Tabaitaba; ibid., II, 339.2, an anonymous verse, 
Agént (3d ed.), LX, 223, ete. 


112? Remarkable instances of “‘modern’’ nature de- 
scription: Aba Tammam, 368.5—369.6; Ibn ar-Rimi 
5.6, 7 (waves likened to armed knights); Ibn a- 
Mu‘tazz, II, 52.13, 105.5, 6, 105.14, 15 (sun on pond 
like gilded coat of arms); Ditwdén al-ma‘dnt, Il, # 
(not in Diwan), Abmad b. Ibrahim ad-Dabbi @ 
1009) has the setting sun turn pale because of the 
pain of departure (Jridd, I, 67'*). 


13 The relative advance of Arabs and Persians 
toward the establishment of the ‘fantastic’’ reality 
will best be illustrated by comparing, e.g., Imrwu- 
qais, 48.72; “(It looked] as if (Mount) Tabir at [the 
storm's] first downpouring already was an old maa 
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now it may be noted that already Ridagi 
(d. 940/41) and Firdési occasionally take 
the decisive step of replacing simile by 
metaphor and metonymy, which enabled 
the later poets such as Nizdmi to move 
solely on the level of the imaginary reality 
without descending after each step to the 
objective world from which the Arab has 
had to rise for each individual picture 
with the aid of a painfully clumsy “as if’ 
and to which he always returns for the 
selection of a new object to be submitted 
to fantastic interpretation." 


wrapped up in a striped cloak,’’ with MinO¢tihri, ed. A. 
de B. Kazimirski (Paris, 1886 (quoted by Daudpota, 
op. cit., p. 71), p. 10: *““When at early dawn the moun- 
tains lay clad in ermine for fear of cold’’; or by hold- 
ing the description of a sunrise by the Wazir al- 
Muhallabi (Asrdér, p. 146): 


“The sun has appeared in the East without a veil 
(to shroud) its radiance. 

{It looks] as if it were a heated crucible in which 
melted gold is whirling around’’; 


against one of Firddsi's (ed. J. A. Vullers [Leiden, 
1877-84], p. 1850, vs. 776; quoted by P. Horn, 
Oriental. Studien, Th. Néldeke zum 70. Geburtstag 
Giessen, 1906], II, 1045): “In the early morn when 
the sun drew the dagger and the dark night became 
invisible from fear’’; or of Nig&mi’s (Hosrau and Strtn, 
in Panéa [Bombay, 1265], p. 15°; quoted by Ritter, 
op. cit, p. 23): “‘When the sun [coming forth] from an 
azure fortress pitched camp upon a yellow wall [i.e., 
of the early light)."’ 

The question of the origin is complicated by the 
fact that rudiments of this fantastic “‘optics’’ can 
be traced in earlier poetry. Cf., e.g., Qais, 6.4, and the 
verse by the same author, Asrdér, p. 70 (not in his 
Diwén); Labid, 17.46, 47 (storm clouds likened to 
Abyssinians and again to wailing women), 39.73. 
Da r-Rumma, ed. C. H. H. Macartney (Cambridge, 
1919), 1.20, as quoted Asrdr, p. 138, has rather far 
progressed toward the “‘jeweler’s’’ outlook. An excel- 
lent starting-point for the analysis of this subject 
provides the rich collection of pertinent verses, Asrdr, 
Pp. 125-27, 136 ff., 166 ff., 224ff., particularly as 
al-Jurjani (d. 1078) was definitely conscious of the 
change in question. Ritter’s inspiring study on 
Nisimi's imagery represents the first attempt on the 
part of a Western scholar to analyze the poetical 
style of Arabs and Persians from the viewpoint of the 
relation of reality and imagination. 


‘Some early tenth-century poets (besides Ra- 
dagi) appear to be familiar with the “new” style of 
metaphoric description. Thus, e.g., Hikim Habbaz 
of NisApor, Abd *l-Matal of Bubaré and Dagidqi (cf. 
their verses, collected by H. Eth6, Morgenlandische 
Porschungen (Leipzig, 1875), pp. 50 (No. 11], 51, and 
60, respectively). Thus it may perhaps be cautiously 
Suggested that this type of poetical presentation and 
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At this point we may leave our analy- 
sis of the response to nature in Arabic 
poetry. What had been a live force in the 
tenth century was destined to lead a pale 
and shadowy existence in the age to come. 
Variation of stereotyped elements, not 
creation, marks Arabic literature during 
the dying Middle Ages. We have to wait 
until the very recent past before, rather 
timidly, a new spirit secures some hold. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


interpretation of reality was coming into fashion 
around a.p. 900. Some fifty years later it seems to have 
been generally used—in Persian language. 

Pahlavi narrative as represented by the A yétkér-i 
Zaréran (trans. W. Geiger, Sbb. Bayr. Akad. |Philos.- 
philol. & Histor. Kl., 1890), II, 43-84) and the 
Karnadmak-i Artayéér-i Padpakdan (trans. Th. Nildeke, 
Bezzrenberger's Beitrage zur Kunde d. idg. Sprachen, 
1V [1878], 22-69) do not, it would seem, go beyond 
the (sparingly used) comparison. The passage, K érnd- 
mak, III, 10, however, probably provides one excep- 
tion. I am inclined to translate this passage (ed. H. 8. 
Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi [Uppsala, 1928-31), I, 
14, of the Pahlavi text): £@ x*ariés t#y apar 4éf8urt, 
‘when the sun brought up ics sword."’ This rendering 
does not square with that of Nyberg, who explains 
téy as *“*Glanz, Strahiglanz, Strahlen"’ (op. cit., I1, 225). 
There can be no doubt, however, that the basic 
meaning of t# is “‘point(ed)"’ from which first 
“‘sword,”’ then “‘mountain peak,’ and, apparently 
still later, ‘‘ray of the sun’’ were developed. Nildeke, 
Kadrnamak, p. 44, n. 5, reads t#x—the text has tyh— 
and translates ‘‘Spitze."’ Horn, Néldeke— Festschrift, 
p. 1040, adopts the same reading and admits the 
possibility of translating the word by “sword.” 
(In his Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie 
|Strassburg, 1893], p. 92, Horn suggested the reading 
téy.) Asadi (d. after 1066), op. cit... p. 58, knows 
téy only as “anything pointed,’’ such as ‘‘sword"’ and 
‘*‘peak.’’ The many instances in Firdési where the sun 
appears armed with shield, lance, sword, or dagger 
(cf. Horn, Néldeke— Festschrift, pp. 1044-45) and also 
the verse of Kisii (d. probably 1002) quoted by 
Asadi, loc. cit. (H. Ethé, Lieder des Kisdt, Sbb. Bayr 
Akad. (Philos.-philol. & Histor. Kl., 1874], II, 133- 
53, does not have the verse): 


“Secretly from behind the curtain she cast a glance 
toward the page— 
You might say: the extreme corner of the moon 
strikes out of the cloud with [the point of] the 
sword [téy]}"’ 


at least testify to the popularity of the figure in poetry. 
If, then, my interpretation of the Kaérndmak passage 
is correct, the growth of the ‘‘fantastic’’ technique of 
presentation must have begun (according to Néideke's 
dating of the work, loc. cit., pp. 23-28) at the very 
latest about a.p. 600, without, however, becoming 
more widely employed before the Samanid period. 





THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 
ACCORDING TO THE XIIIth TABLET OF THE SERIES HAR .ra = hubulla* 


A. LEO OPPENHEIM AND LOUIS F. HARTMAN! 


THE NEW TEXT: MET. MUS. 
86-11-121 


LOUIS F. HARTMAN 


HE tablet of the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum, New York, which is here pub- 

lished for the first time is unfortu- 
nately no longer entirely preserved. A few 
words are therefore necessary to explain 
why most of the lines of this autograph 
copy cannot be collated and verified. 

In 1939 I copied all the cuneiform tab- 
lets of the small collection belonging to 
the Metropolitan Museum. Among these 
tablets was a rather large fragment, 
marked with the accession number 86-11- 
121, which, as could be seen from its 
thickness, once formed part of a much 
larger tablet. This fragment had already 
been cleaned and rebaked. Later I found 
in one of the storerooms of the museum 
many small fragments of various tablets 
which were almost all in an extremely 
poor state of preservation. None of them 
had ever been cleaned and _ rebaked. 
Among these new-found fragments were 
about half-a-dozen pieces which unques- 
tionably belonged to the fragment 86-11- 
121. I joined them all together and made a 


* [Recognizing the importance of this study on one 
of its acquisitions, the Metropolitan Museum has as- 
sisted financially in its publication. The editors of the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies join with Assyriolo- 
gists the world over in acknowledging this support. | 


1 Although both authors collaborated more or less 
on the entire work, Hartman assumes responsibility 
for the publication of the new text, while Oppenheim 
does the same for the reconstructed text of the entire 
tablet. The latter wishes to express here his thanks to 
Dr. F. W. Geers and Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen for the 
important observations and corrections they have 
placed at his disposition out of their vast knowledge in 
the special field of lexicographical cuneiform texts. 


preliminary copy of the whole in so far as 
writing was legible beneath the lime in- 
crustations. I then asked the one in charge 
of these tablets to have the whole recon- 
structed tablet cleaned and baked. Un- 
fortunately, the “chemist” of the museum 
who undertook the task was inexperienced 
in this work and later reported to me that 
all the new fragments of this tablet were 
completely ruined in the process. 
Therefore, the only piece of this tablet 
which still remains in the museum is the 
original fragment marked 86-11-121. This 
has on its obverse the first thirty lines of 
Column I; on its reverse, the last seven- 
teen lines of Column VI, together with 
the colophon, which is written in much 
larger script than the rest of the tablet. 
The first line of this colophon (the 
“catch-line”’ for the following tablet of 
the series) reads mu& sir-ri, “serpent.” 
From this, as well as from the whole na- 
ture of the text, it is certain that this is 
the XIIIth tablet of the series HAR . ra = 
hubulli.2 The rest of the colophon is of the 
usual type of such subscriptions, reading 
in translation: ‘‘Copied and collated with 
the original tablet; Tablet of "Bél-si-nu, 
son of Iddina of the family of "Na- | 
su-"Ellil; hand(writing) of ™Bél(?)-sum- 
ukin, son of [ ]; [place-name lost], 
Dwuzu the 24th, 45th regnal year of 
m4 N abii-|kudurrii-usur).”’ This date is rath- 
er startling, since we know that this 
?: For a summary of the contents of each of the 
tablets cf. L. MatouS, Gegenstandslisten (Serie Bat 
.ra = hubulld) (‘Die lexikalischen Tafelserien der 
Babylonier und Assyrier in den Berliner Museen, 


Vol. I (Berlin, 1933]), pp. 3 ff., and Van der Meer in 
Iraq, VI, 144. 
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king’s reign did not last more than forty- 
three years.* A recent collation of the 
tablet failed to reveal whether this error 
is due to the original scribe or to the mod- 
ern copyist, for the last line has since 
chipped off the tablet and been lost. 

The text as here published is a faithful 
reproduction of the copy that was made 
before the added fragments were de- 
stroyed. The only corrections that were 
made are in the fragment which is still 
preserved, where the recent collation 
showed that these corrections were justi- 
fed. The present fragment measures 


13 x 6.5 X 3-3.5 centimeters. The origi- 
nal tablet was approximately 19 centi- 
meters high and 16 centimeters wide. 


Il. THE XIIIth TABLET OF THE 
SERIES: war .ra = hubulli 


A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


The three Neo-Babylonian copies A, B, 
and C (ef. below) offered the basis for the 
reconstruction of the tablet. Additional 
information was gathered from the frag- 
mentary copies D and F as well as from 
the excerpts and commentary texts E, G, 
H, J, and K. Finally, the readings and the 
sequence of entries in the pertinent Su- 
merian lists (the so-called ‘‘Vorldufer” of 
the series) offered useful assistance. 

The “text-harmony” that is thus won 
is here given a conventional numbering of 
the lines. The present reconstruction con- 
tains 382 items. 


TEXTS 


Met. Mus. 86-11-121. Six columns with 
approximately 50 lines each. 
Kish 1924, 786-844 (Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford), published by Van der Meer in 
Iraq, VI, 144 ff., No. 76. Six columns with 
approximately 47 lines each. 


‘Cf. R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Baby- 
lonian Chronology (Chicago, 1942), p. 10. 


C SLT 44 (Babylonian Section, University 
Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, No. 14064), published by E. Chiera 
in OIP, Vol. XI. Four columns with ap- 
proximately 47 lines each. Transliterat- 
ed and translated by Ch. Jean in RA, 
XXVIII, 154 ff., and Babyloniaca, XIII, 
1 ff. 

Brit. Mus. 93080 in CT’, XTV, Pl. 11. Frag- 
ment of a three-column copy. Reverse 
transliterated and translated by B. Meiss- 
ner in ZA, XVII, 239 ff. 

Brit. Mus. 81-11-3,478 in PSBA, XVIII, 
250 ff. (Th. G. Pinches). Exercise tablet 
with only 8 entries. 

VAT 10761 (A&SSur) in LTBA, I, No. 36 
(L. Matous). Fragment. 

Kish 73: rev 1-6 in Jrag, VI, 144 ff. (Van 
der Meer). Excerpts. Fragment. 

K 152 + K 4204 + K 14726 (British Mu- 
seum) published by Langdon in RA, XIV, 
78 ff., and by Th. Meek in RA, XVII, 172. 
This is the IInd tablet of the commentary 
series har.gu,: tm-ru-t :bal-lu. For 
a duplicate cf. Meissner, Supplement, PI. 
17 (K 130626) covering our ll. 12, 16, 
23, 43. 

VAT 14642 (Babylon) in LTBA, I, No. 68 
(L. Matou’). Excerpts. 

K_ Brit. Mus. 91010: rev 8-12 in CT, XIV, 
Pl. 13. Excerpts.‘ 


The following Sumerian lists were used = 


Brit. Mus. 48128 in CT, XIV, Pl. 12 
SLT 35, 37, 43, 46, 50, 51, 583, 55, 59, 61, 66, 


* For the reconstruction of ll. 29, 31-32, and 77-80, 
1 could use a transcription of the tablets UM 29-16-207 
and 29-16-571 (University Museum, Pennsylvania 
University, Philadelphia) which Dr. Geers communi- 
cated to me. He informed me also of the existence of a 
tablet ‘‘with equations of domestic animals’ in private 
possession. I should like to note here that the texts 
from Susa (Sumerian lists, excerpts, and school texts) 
enumerate domestic animals in a different sequence 
(starting with the large cattle). These are the extant 
texts: Scheil, Vocabulaire pratique; Col. VIII: 15—26 
(RA, XVIII, 59ff.), Scheil, Autre vocabulaire; Col 
IL:1-—20, I11:1-12 (RA, XVIII, 72 ff.), Dossin, DP, 
XVIII, No. 30, Van der Meer, DP, X XVII, No. 58 
(IL: 1-14), No. 253 (11:4—10). 


* For 1. 68 (duplicate of SLT 46) I could use the 
tablet UM 29-16-202 1:3 (cf. the preceding note). 
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The marginal indications of the following list refer with capital letters to complete 
and with small letters to damaged passages. Omitted entries are indicated by “‘0.”’ Ex- 


ercise and similar texts are referred to with letters in brackets. 


1A (E) udu.nité 


(E) udutisu se’ 

(E) udu.Se.sigs 

c udu.gir.gu.la® 
udu.gir.ag.a"™ 
udu.Ni.ag.a™ 
udu.nita 
udu. gis®.dia.a 


udu. us 

udu.t 

udu.ia 

udu. sue@ssJum |] y m® 
udu.as,.lum.Se 


A 
A 
A 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
a b 
a b 
30 a b 


— 
~ ho, 


udu.sigs#lu.bu 5 y d'® 
udu.sig™4i. da” 
udu.mar.tu 
udu.Ur fki 
udu. Ur iki 

udu®® amas 
udu.II.ama§s 


udu.gukkal.se 


udu.gukkal. tv” 
ludu. }.bi 
fudu.kus].kus.du® 
fludu. ] 


* This puzzling entry is in contrast with the equa- 
tion udu = im-me-ru offered by the colophon of 
the XIIth tablet of our series (cf. for reference Ma- 
tous, LTGA, I, 3). Dr. Geers referred me for this 
line and the next to ll. 36-37 of 1G = amélu, run- 
ning: 

1G lu.gu.ru.US pg 


1g Mase 


ma-ru-u 


ma-ru-t 


with vuS to be corrected (after Landsberger) to k ur 
(cf. ll. 90 ff. of our text). With regard to our |. 7, a 
similar correction seems indicated; the Akkadian 
entry, however, constitutes certainly the first line of 
the tablet which some ancient scribe has misunder- 
stood on the Sumerian side. 


™ni.gu and ni.ga (ef. preceding note) in- 
dicate the reading of Se (Dr. Jacobsen). The gboss is 
omitted in E and SLT 55 rev III:1. 


udu.asy.lum.Se.sigs.ga 
udu.as,.lum.udu. Ht. 


ud usu-uk-kal y du. ati 


udu.gukkal.Se.sigs.ga 
udu.gukkal.fib.la 


im-me-ri 

II ma-ru-ti 

II II dam-ga* 

dr-ri 

gaz-za 

$4 ana lib-bi ip-si* 

zt-ka-ru 

im-me-ri_ $d ana ra-ka-by 
uS-Su-rul4 

rak-ka-bu 

im-me-ri Sam-mu 

II fam-ni 

pa-ds-sil-lum™® 

II ma-ru-t 

II II dam-ga"’ 

II gu-uk-kal-lu 

Su-u 

Su-u 

im-me-ri a-mur-ri-t 

u-ru-t 

ak-ka-du-t 

pu-ha-lu 

ra-Su-in?4 

gu-uk-kal-lum 

TI ma-ru-t 

II Il dam-qa™ 

ztb-ba-nu 

gu-uk-kal-la-nu 

ku-[ub|-bu-lu*® 

[ }-tu® 

immer mi-si-tu, 


SE has S5e.sigs.ga = II II dam-g(u] 


*SLT 55 rev I1I:3 has udu .Se.gir.gu.la 
For this way of marking animals cf. my ‘‘M (aterial) 
C(ulture) of the Neo-Babylonian Period’’ (in M8), 
index, s.v. “‘sarfipu.”’ 


1 Cf. my MC index, s.v. “arratu’’ and ‘‘Simat 
isati."’ 


For gir “shears” cf. Deimel, SL, 10/2 (mar 
zazu). 


12? Obscure equation. K has lipis instead of ™, 
this is in harmony with libbu of the Akkadian side 
Non liquet. 


1? K has 44 lib-bi(?) [  }-dd. 
“«K has immeru(!) 34 ana ra-(ka)-bi ud-durl’) 
which indicates that ui-iu-ru in A belongs to the pre 


ceding line. For the meaning of gi cf. my “Cate 
logue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Eames Baby- 


lonia 
(here 
dex, 


inde: 


a 
Sig 
sig 
long- 
Dein 
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male sheep 
barley-(fed) . . . . -sheep 
fine barley-(fed) sheep 
sheep marked (?) with the dagger 
sheep shorn with the gir 
sheep treated with ... 
male sheep 
sheep with (intact) sexual organ 
breeding sheep 
grass-(fed) sheep 
fat sheep 
aslu-sheep 
barley-(fed) aslu -sheep 
fine barley-(fed) as lu -(sheep) 
aslu-gukkal-sheep 
sulubh -sheep* 
. . sheep 
sheep (bred in) Martu -country 
sheep (bred in) Ur 
sheep (bred in) Akkad 
sheep of the fold 
sheep of the fold 
gukkal-sheep 
barley-(fed) gukkal-sheep 


fine barley-(fed) gukkal-sheep 
gukkal-sheep with a belt™ 
sheep with guk kal -(design?) 


[castrajted (?) sheep 


| 


30 


lonian Collection in the New York Public Library” 
(hereafter cited as ‘“‘Eames Coll."’) (in MS), in- 
dex, s.r 


“D has judu sues} la lum 
rates Landsberger’s interpretation in A/fO, X, 152 
and n. 56. sua should therefore be read as, For 
aslu and pasilla sheep cf. my MC index, s.r 


This corrobo- 


“ B shows | -lja 


7B has (dam-g)u. 


'* For this interpretation of gukkalla cf. my MC 
index, s.v., and 1. 296 of the present text 
YD has ud uSUlgygbu | me su-lum-hu-[t] 
Sig stands here most probably for sig, “‘wool’’; 
sig sud _ refers therefore to the shaggy, 
long-haired fleece of the sulumhda-sheep (cf. also 
Deimel, SL, 536/292: tGg.sig.sud sulumha, 
“garment, made of shaggy wool’’). 


*For the suluhha-sheep cf. also my MC index, 
8.2 


"D has judu.sig(?)S"4U @a. Meaning? 


(male) sheep 

ditto fattened 

ditto ditto fine 

branded!® 

shorn 

whose heart(?) is . . . 

ram 

sheep which is fit for breeding 
breeder 

grass-(fed) sheep 

fat sheep 

pasilli-sheep 

ditto fattened 

ditto ditto fine 

ditto with gukalli-design(?)'* 
(loan-word ending in -u) 
(loan-word ending in -u) 
Amurrian sheep 

Ur sheep 

Akkad sheep™ 


ram 


gukalli-sheep 

ditto fattened 

ditto ditto fine 

provided with a (fat) tail 
provided with gukkalla 
lame 


piss .d 


For Neo-Babylonian references concerning 
Akkad sheep cf. my MC index, s.*., while Ur III ref- 
erences for martu -cattle are listed in 
Coll."” index, s. 


“Eames 


* This spelling opposes Landsberger’s proposed 
restoration of G .a to (u-tu}-d-a (AsO, X, 154, n. 65) 


*% A seems to offer ra-ki(?)-bi, which gives the 
meaning “breader’’ (cf. 1. 9: rakkdbu) and fits very 
well to the preceding equation: the other texts, how- 
ever, do not support this reading 


* B and D have dam-q(u} 


*% This refers to some beltlike device (also used in 
the Orient of today) supporting the heavy tail of 
these animals 


7 If tu stands for tux, this entry should be 
translated by ‘‘sheep having g u k k a | -(design{?}).”’ 
Cf. also 1. 296 of this text 


28 D has kub-bu-lus 


** This item could refer to castrated animals: cf. 
Deimel, SL, 437/17 amar.kus.du. 


2° D has | 


-tla(?)-tus 
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fudu.ri.rij].ga* 

fudu.na.rji.ga*™ 
fudu. }.aS.as 

fudu. ]}.kur.ra 
udu.kur.ra 

udu dingir.ra 


a b 
a b 
a b 
a b 
35 Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
40,a b 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
a b 


udu.ur.bar.i.kt.e 
udu.silay.ur.mah 


udu.<fib>.gig™® 
udu.<$&>.sur® 
fudu.gajg.S8ub.ba* 


(H)* 


b fudu.ga(!)].8ub.ba 


fudu.ur].Sub.ba* 
fudu.du].du; 
fudu. ] 

ludu. ] 

fudu. ] 
udu.sig 
fludu.sig.ga]™® 
fudu. 
udu.| |" 


udu.fadjr.ra 
udu.[ng].ar. 
udu.[sa.a]d. 


ra’ 
nim*® 
nim 
gal 
gal 


udu.[sa.a]d. 
udu.[sa.a]d. 
udu.f[sa.ald. 
udu.[sa.ad]. 
udu.[sa.ad]. 
udu.fsi.ijl.la 
ludu. ] 
65 udu.si.il 
2! Restored according to the “* Voridufer"’ UM 29- 
16-207 = 29-16-571 indicated to me by Dr. Geers. 
3? Read perhaps: su-par-ru-ru. Meaning in this 
equation? 
33 B has ia-luc-[_ }. 
34 For this race of sheep cf. my MC index, s.r. 


*Bhas [udu].ezen.i.k@.e, “sheep to be 
eaten at the festival." The Akkadian entry requires 
a Sumerian text containing the versions of both 
A and B. 

%* B has i-si-n[u_ |. 

37 B has su-xi1-[ |]. 

38 This type of hunting is illustrated by the seal of 
Dan-ni-li (in RLV VII, Tafel 1492). 

2° B shows remnants of the {b omitted in A but 
occurring in all Sumerian lists. 


udu.dingir.i.kd.e™ 
udu.ur.mah.i.kt.e 


udu.silay.ur.bar.ra 


J.un.zu.a 


gal.di.a 
gal.tag.ga 
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$u-UT-ru-ru™ 

i{ | 

ta-a-el-nu4 

qu-um-ma(/)-nu 

im-me-ri $d-di-t 

IT i-lu 

i-st-[i]n i-lu®™ 

II ni-e-Su 

II bar-ba-ri 

su-li-e™? ni-e-3ii 

II bar-ba-ri 

8d gab-lu mah-ha* 

Sd nis-[hu]* 

8d stk-[ ]* 

8d ga-ra-bi 

3d ha-Se(!)-e* 

du-um-'mu-qu|” 

kur-kur-ra(!)-nu* 

nam-{| |* 

[ J 

ul p-p)u-lu 

en-Sui 

en-Su 

{im-mle-ri 3d pi-i-Su me- 
su-t 

im-me-ri ti-ri-e 

IT ru-uk-bu 

II sa-ma-nu 

II ra-pa-du 

IT $d-d3-Sd-tu 

II ra-pa-du 

II Il ma-lu-i 

IT II lap tu 

II pi-git(!)-t{u]* 

tu-ni-ga-nu 


| 


‘© B has §4 ga-ba-| }. 


‘1 Somewhere between the lines 23 and 43 is to bk 
inserted the entry udu. up(?) = gu-up-pu listed in 
the commentary series H. 


“A omits SA (cf. n. 39). 
Dr. Geers refers me 


*? For nishu, “diarrhea,” 
ZA, XLI, 223¢. 


4 Originally, I restored the names of the three ail- 
ments mentioned in ll. 44—46 according to Il. 195-7 
based on the text C (SLT 44 II:7-9) as: gt, 
and war. Dr. Geers, however, indicated to me the 
correct readings: aac, Gan (GAN), and Har referring 
to CT, XIV, 31, K 4581: rev 5-7 (= 26 K 44% 
9-11) [to H.-h. XVII], ZA, XXVIII, 291, Il: 
{to H.-4. XVI] and to LTBA, I, No. 68 col, 4-6:7. 2 
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[sheep | of the mountain 
mountain-(grown) sheep 
sheep of/for the gods 


sheep to be eaten at the festival of the gods 


sheep to be eaten by the lion 
sheep to be eaten by the wolf 
lamb for the lion 

lamb for the wolf 

sick sheep 

sheep with diarrhea 

sheep seized with a constriction 


sheep seized with a cutaneous disease 
sheep seized with a disease of the lungs 


cleaned(?) sheep 

[ ] 

| 

[ 

late (i.e., fall-) sheep 
[weak sheep] 

[ ] 

| 


sheep of the stable 

sheep of the second story 
sheep sick with sad.nim 
sheep sick with sad.nim 
sheep sick with sad.gal 
sheep sick with sad.gal 
sheep full of sad.gal* 


sheep stricken/covered with sad.gal 


sheep of /for the inspection 


[ J 
65 
fact, our tablet A clearly shows caa; the sign 1 of 
our text C has therefore to be emended in Ga. 

As to the nature of the ailments, cas, “‘plug,” 
clearly indicates some obstruction of the alimentary 
canal or the air passages (Dr. Geers), while gan, 
g4n (in our text: ga) denotes a cutaneous disease 
(cf. Deimel, SL, 143/2 and 13). 


* Most probably 4 sik-[ka-ti]. 
“A has ha-xur-e and B ha-su-e, both should 
read ha-ie-e (Deimel, SL, 401/31). 


* Restoration proposed by Dr. Geers; for the 
Sumerian entry cf. SLT 43 11:1 = 55 11:7. 


“ The entries kur-kur-{ }] of Band [ ]-ma(?)-nu 
of A have been joint to kur-kur-ra(!)-nu following a 
Suggestion of Dr. Jacobsen. The meaning of kurkur- 
rénu remains obscure (for kurkurra cf. Schaumberger, 


ditto{ | 

maned (?) (sheep) 
mountain-(grown) sheep** 
ditto for the gods 

festival of the gods 

ditto of the lion 

ditto of the wolf 

thrown to the lion** 

ditto to the wolf 

whose interior is upset 
which (is sick) of diarrhea 
which has a plug 

which is scabby 

which is sick of the lungs 
cleaned 


[ 

late 

weak 

weak 

sheep whose mouth 
washed 

sheep of the stable 

ditto of the roof 

ditto (sick with) samdnu 

ditto (sick with) rapadu 

ditto (sick with) Sa33atu 

ditto (sick with) rapadu 

ditto ditto filled 

ditto ditto covered 

ditto of /for the inspection 


was 


a : 


3. Ergaenzungsheft, p. 327, n. 1; Weidner, A/o, IV, 
78; Landsberger, A/O, XII, 138, etc.) 

** Only in B; the equation is broken away in A. 

‘° Restored according to |. 322. 

51 The damaged signs do not correspond to an ex- 
pected udu.ka.lahb.ad.da For the “‘wash- 
ing of the mouth" of animals destined to be sacrificed 
ef., eg., Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc., p. 12 11:8. 


82 Restored according to SLT 46 1:24 = 43 II:4 
in contrast with the expected 6.ar.ra. 


53 For the names of ailments mentioned in ll. 58- 
62 cf. also Deimel, SL, 104/73—74, 81, 82c 


“For dQ = mala cf. Deimel, SL, 230/21, and 
1. 140 of our text. 


* Reading of the Akkadian entry after Hartman. 
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udu.fsi.u].14* 


udu. [ka].sfg(?)* 


udu.[ka].sig.kur.ra®® 
udu.[ka.sfjg.mar.tu® 
udu.[ma4§].8u. gin. gix 


fudu.[ma8].da.ri 
fudu. ].da 
udu.nam.en. 
udu.nam.en. 
udu.nam.en. 
udu.nam.erfm.ma 
udu.nam.[ra.ag] 


na®? 


udu.bar.gal(!).lum 


udu.bar.saL.lum 
udu.bar.[sa.ga}® 
fudu. ] 
fludu. } 
fudu. ] 
udu.gab 
udu.gab.ri.a®” 
udu.nf™.[zu.al}*® 
udu.ziz.ay, 
udu.las.a.[ ]” 
udu. '4u g,” 
dy . s¥-ru.us.tum} u;"3 
du.Il.ku, 
du.é.I11.ku, 
du.*®8gissu 
du.sil.qum”® 
du.tir.zum”® 
du.dim.ma” 
du.tah.hi.a 
du.babbar 
du.ges 


% Restored according to SLT 46 1:31. 
5? B omits ana. Neither ribakti nor talbakti give 
sense. 

°° B has si.ga which induced me to read the 
corresponding sign as a (badly made) sig The 
sign in SLT 46 1:32-—34 does not look like xa; cf., 
however, Deimel, SL, 112/15, ete. 

‘*°Bhas si.ga kur.ra. 

°° SLT 46 1:34 and a University of Pennsylvania 
Museum duplicate (29-16-202 I:3) show Uru.m uki 
instead of mar.tu. 

61 A has only ir-bi. 

e: Cf. for this and the following entries Landsber- 
ger, Fauna, p. 103 ff., and my discussion of the word 
bitra in MC index, s.r. 


6: B has immer ma-mi-tus. 


6: B has jal-la-tus. 


im-me-ri $d (ana) RI-ba-ak- 
as? 

IT bu-qu-nu 

II II ’4-di-i 

II Il a-mur-ri-i 

II ba-ri-~ 

II ir-bi™ 


na.ag.a 
na.fag.al 


tm-me-ri_ ma-mil®* 

II Sil-la-tu,* 

Sylumss 

Sylumss 

IT bu-qu-nu 

du-ut-ru-ti 

| ] 

[ ] 

im-me-ri tr-tt, 

II mi-ih-ri® 

II Sur-qu 

II kt8-8d-tu,"° 

[ ] 

pag-{ru| 

SU-u 

ma-[ru-i] 

bi-it-[ \74 

im-me-ri [| 

sugem™ 

sSus“m 

tak-me-su™® 

ta-hu-ti™® 

pi-su-t 

sal-mu 
* Instead of the udu.bar.éc.lum of text 
E, Dr. Geers advises me to read (with Pinches) 
udu.bar.gal.lum onaccountof udu.bar 
g41l.la in Deimel, SL, 537/78 and of the text UM 
29-16-571 enumerating 


udu.bar.g4l 
udu.bar.sa (=SLT 47 II:1) 
udu.bar.sal(= SLT 47 I1:2) 


The enigmatic terms éu-ut-ri of the Akkadian column 
of E have been misread by Meissner SAI 1130, 1139 
to éu-ut-hu, a mistake which Deimel perpetuated in 
SL, 74/364. An ingenious conjecture of Landsberget 
(AfO, X, 155) gives the solution: Su par-ri and & 
par-rat(!), i.e., respectively, bargallam and barsallim 
with glosses of the pupil using the Neo-Babyloniaa 
terms for ‘‘lamb’’ and ‘‘female lamb.” 


* Restored by Dr. Geers following the text quoted 
in the preceding note. 
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plucked sheep 

plucked mountain-(bred) sheep 
plucked martu sheep 
sheep for the oracle-priest 
sheep as an offering 

[ 

fattened sheep 

fattened sheep 

fattened sheep 

sheep for the oath-(ceremony) 
sheep from the booty 
male... . -sheep 

female ... . -sheep 

plucked . . . . -sheep 

l 

[ 

[ J 

breast-sheep (?) 

sheep as a gift 

stolen sheep 


sheep of the butcher 
guruS -fattened sheep 


3 
guru &-fattened sheep 


mutton (hung in the) shade (?)"* 
cooked mutton 
dried mutton 


white sheep 
black sheep 


*A has gab.bfa.ri(?)]. 


* The interpretation of mihru is to be based on 
the following equation 


** 1 am indebted for the reading of this line to Dr 
Geers, who referred me to Deimel, SL, 399/29 = 
597/71 


’ This obscure equation recurs in the Vocabulaire 
de Bruzelles (TCL, VI, 35, 11:38) 


"B has only udu.a (correct to las?). Cf. 
for this equation the Yale Syllabary (YOS, I, 35), 
1. 211 (rib-ba-a-tu). 


” For a discussion of the verb u ge cf. my ‘‘Eames- 
Coll.” index, s.r. 


"B has udu SU'U.us _ y; (1). Cf. Landsber- 
ger, AsO, X, 149 (also Deimel, SL, 110/5, 211/41 6, 
d, and 350/51) for this name of a fattening fodder. 
Correct Bezold, Gloss. p. 102a: gurudéa “ maennlich.” 


sheep for the... . 

ditto plucked 

ditto ditto mountain-(bred) 
ditto ditto Amurrian 

ditto for the oracle-priest 
ditto as incoming tax 

ditto ditto 

fattened 

stout 

sheep for the oath-ceremony 
sheep from the booty 
(loan-word ending in -lum) 
(loan-word ending in -lum) 
ditto plucked 


[ 

[ 
breast-sheep (?) 
sheep as a gift 
stolen sheep 


s) 

carcass 

(loan-word ending in -u) 
fattened 


[ } mutton 

(loan-word ending in -gum) 
(loan-word ending in -sum) 
pickled(?) mutton 

roasted mutton 

white 

black 


™ The reading 6i-it-[ru-d)|, ‘“fattened,”’ fits very 
well, but 5i-it could also correspond to the 6 of the 


Sumerian column. Non liquet 


*® Literally: ‘“‘sheep of the shade.’ My interpreta- 
tion follows a suggestion of Dr. Jacobsen. 


* These two Akkadian loan-words in Sumerian 
recur in the X Vth tablet of our series; cf. Langdon, 
RA, XXXIV, 71, 75 (= Van der Meer, Jrag, VI, 
144; Kish No. 77 IV:8-9). Cf. also SLT 46 IT: 21-22 
udu.zi.il.qum _ = and udu.te.ir.zum. 
The latter I connect with tardgu, ‘“‘to hang up (meat 
for drying or smoking).”’ 


77 So in F, the text A has: udu.dim.™®ma. 


7’ Takmesu from kamdsu, “‘to store, to pickle,” 
in a semantic parallel to nada attested in both 
nuances (cf. my MC index, s.r., and my article, 
BASOR, XCIII, 15, n. 10). 


7 This verb I discussed in Orientalia (N.8.), Vol. 
XI (not available on accqunt of the war) 
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udu.sas5 
udu.gian.nu 
udu.sigr.sigr 
udu.Su.gi 
udu.Su.gi.na 
udu.gal 
Missing 


fudu.gd.na).gig.dun.ga™ 
fludu.udu.gd.na.gig.dug,.a 


fudu).Sa4m 
fudu.ganjba 
udu.su(?)[ = 
jludu.Sukul} 


udu.Suky ™fin.ni dN j pn n i} 
Su ky 2.fin.ni dN j nn i} 


udu. 
udu. 
udu. 
udu. 
udu. 
udu 
udu. 
udu. 
udu. 
udu. 
udu.nig.pe&.a”® 
udu.nfg.mu.sig;. 
udu. 
udu.Sa.gi.na® 
udu.Sa.gi.s 
udu.ki.ma 
udu.ki.ma 
B udu.ki. 
B udu.sSu 
B udu.Su. 
B udu.sSu. 
B Su.tag.ga 
Su. 
u. 
u. 


u,.@8. [83] 
uy. [sar] 
mu.p{a,dal]* 


sikil.e.| 
nig.dé.a” 
nig.mussa 


udu. 
B udu. 
B udu.& 
B udu.§ 


sum.ma* 
sum.ma 
sum.ma 


8° F has bar-ru-[mu] 

81 F has ir-[qu!. 

8: F has se-e-[bu]. 

83 F has éu-gi-nu, cf. n. 149. 

** Restored following Landsberger, Fauna, p. 103. 


® Restoration of Dr. Geers. 


%* The Sumerian entry is taken from A, the Akka- 
dian from B; the identification is not certain, but the 


margin of error does not exceed one line. It is even 
possible that ll. 120 and 121 should be merged with 
udu. x[ij(!) . rlam] 

udu .su(?).| - 


dingir.mu.p[a.dal] 
.sag,ki.[paA.daj® 


nig.sum(!).ma 


nig.kAt.sux(?)* 


(source A and F) instead of 


sa-a-mu 
bu-ru-ui*° 
dr-qa™' 

hi-i-bi® 

Su-u5s 

immer ra-bu-% 


iz(!)-[bu] 
uz-zu-ub-[bu] 
8a(!) Si-t-[mi]® 
Sa ma-| hi-ri}® 
[ |-1-su 
immer ku-ru-um-ma-tu, 
II nin-da-bi-e*’ 
IT tak-li-mu** 
[IT] ¢8-Se-e-Sii 
{II arj-hu®* 

[ J-e 


| 
[ 
[ 
| 
| 
[ 
[ 
[ 


[ 
I{I ] 

II ba-bal [libbi(!)| 
II ki-ma-h{u} 

II Il ma-lu-t 

II ha-rib-tu, 

II ga-tu,™ 

II gal-la-hi 

IT nik ga(!)-tu,*” 
II li-pit 11” 

II Su-su-me-e*® 
II nu-du-un-ni-e 
II pu-qud-di-e 


8? Restored according to the series Ana ittiiv 


(Landsberger, MSL, 1), p. 73, ll. 4’ and 5’ 
88 Restored according to 1. 354. 
8* After SLT 46 I1:30. 


% According to Deimel, SL, 115/267. Hartman 
points at the fact that the corresponding entry of the 
Sumerian list (SLT 46 II:31) is udu.nig.53, 
which he links to nig.S&.a = kat-ri-e, “ritual 
offering."’ in Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc., p. 70:19 


*: Of. the corresponding entries SLT 46 I1:28-29 
udu.sikil(!).la.ta (reading of Dr. Geer) 
and udu.sag.nu.sikil. 
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brown sheep brown 
dappled sheep dappled 
yeliow sheep yellow 
old sheep old 
normal sheep (loan-word ending in -) 
105 full grown sheep full-grown sheep 
106-16 Missing. 
117 monstrous/ominous sheep monstrous 
monstrous/ominous sheep monstrous 
sheep of /for a sale/purchase of /for a sale 
sheep of a (fixed) price of a (fixed) price 
[ ] [ J 
[ ] sheep for board/allowance 
sheep for the nin ni-offering ditto for the nindabi-offering 
sheep for the ninni-offering ditto for the taklimu-offering 
sheep for the e .-day ceremony ditto for the e. -day ceremony 
sheep for the new/full moon ceremony ditto for the monthly ceremony 
sheep for the oath-ceremony ] 
sheep for the . . . . - oath ceremony ] 
sheep for the . . . . oath ceremony ] 
sheep for the purification(?) } 
sheep for an offering ] 
sheep as dowry ] 
sheep as gift ] 
sheep as.... ] 
sheep as.... } 
sheep as... . | 
sheep as a spontaneous offering ] 
sheep as a spontaneous offering ditto of a spontaneous offering 
sheep (to be offered) at the grave ditto for the grave 
sheep for the occupied grave ditto for the oceupied ditto 
sheep for the . . . . grave ditto.... 
sheep of /for the hand ditto of /for the hand 
sheep of /for the barber ditto of /for the barber 
sheep for the Su.{l.la-prayer ditto for recitations 
sheep for the laying-on of hands ditto for the laying-on of ditto 
sheep given as a gift ditto as a gift 
sheep given as a gift ditto of the dowry 
sheep given as a gift ditto of the deposit 


SLT 43 11:3 ff., also Deimel, SA, 597/214, of 1. 138 stands perhaps for gur, (conjecture of 
biblu) Dr. Geers) 


s ittiiv 


MS *C has gd-ti 
"To be connected with the equation pe& = 


takélu (Deimel, SL, 3546/83) with regard to sikiltu, 
“Erwerbung™ (Bezold, Gloss p. 2126) ? 


* The reading nis qga(!)-tu: is necessitated by 
the wording of the Akkadian entry of the next line 
which presupposes by its second ditto sign a qdétu in 
the preceding line. For lipit qété denoting a religious 
ceremony cf., e.g.. Ungnad, Babyloniaca, I, 261, and 
OLZ, 1906, p. 538; Jastrow, Rel., Il, 278; MAOG, 
X, No. 1, 21, ete 


“Ahas udu nig. *@@tKat. sivx). 


"Note the three equations of II R 39-32-34 
efnig.si.ma, S&.ge.na (= bi(!)-bdil lid-bd), 
<> os . 7 : 

and SA. ge. gure (= ba-bal [libdi]) which corre- Bhas §u.sum.mu here and in ll. 147-48 


spond to ll. 133, 137, and 138 of our text. The sux * C has Su-sum-mi-e 
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BC udu.gury.zury II ni-qi-e 
150 B o udu.gury.zury II nap-ta-nu 

bc udu.a.ra.zu II tas-li-tu,'° 

bc udu.a.tus II rim-ki!™ 

bc udu.ki.si.ga II ki-sik-ki-e 

bc udu.ki.si.ga II ki-is-pi'™ 
udu.ki.SA.ba §u-u 
udu.sdé.dun (no entry) 
udu.sub.bf tk-ri-bi 
udu.sub.sub.bf a-i-hi 
udu.Su.iar.ra kap(?)-ru® 
udu.ki.an.na'® Su-[u] 
udu.ki.@Utul™ Su-[u} 
udu.ki.4sin.na Su-[u] 
ludu.ki].4"18kur.ra Su-[u] 
fudu}].mu.un.[t]}am (no entry) 
udu.zi.ga (no entry) 
ludu. zi.gia II Su-[ } 
udu.zi.ga IT ti-[bu-tu,]'°* 
udu.zi.ga II ni-[sih-tu,}' 
udu.zi.ga.dil.dili IT si-[t-tu,}' 
udu.a.ga.zi II im-[ ] 
fludu. ] [ ]-nu-din(?) 
udu.gana(m)(!?).gig.dun.ga'”® iz-[bu] 
udu.udu.gana(m)(!?).gig.dun.ga_ wuz-2[u-ub-bu] 
udu.s4m"™ $d Si-t-mu 
udu.ganba &d mia-hi-ri] 
udu.si.gar'@ gar-nu-ti 
udu.si.nu.tup hu-[us-su-ru}" 
udu.HU.nu.me.a ra-mu-t 
udu.HU.nu.me.a en-[Su}""* 
udu. Ka. *iir() kj rt im-|me-ri 
udu.zag. so" II | ] 
gandm.udubé [ 
gandm! [ 
gandm.§&: [ 
oae gandm.sa. | 

[ 
[ 


4 


155 


4 


4 


4 4 4 


4 


AAA A RAR A 
2 


oac gandam.8; 
oac gandm. 


100 © has te-es-li-ti. ws 4t7tu in G should perhaps be corrected 


; Ps - eo t 5 belong 
an.na(!). Cf., however, the next note 


Chas udu.a.tus.a = ri-im-ki = the pr 
107 © repeats this equation: udu.ki.@U tu = 


11g 


12 For the meaning of kisikka cf., e.g., Deimel, sam-ii of D: 
r 


SL, 461/108 a-c. 0% Dr. Geers proposes to read su-[ru-ub-ti}, which 
would fit perfectly to the Sumerian entry of |. 164 but 1a’ 

103 © has ki-is-pi. is opposed by the sequence of equations in B. tion » 

10? Restored according to the first tablet of ow Pol. r 
series: Thureau-Dangin, Syria, XII, 239, ll. 33-36. rs ef 

: oe 

1% Cf. Deimel, SL, 364/250, Su.ar.adr.ra = 1 Dr. Jacobsen proposed the offered reading: te 
takpirtu. Note that the term kapdru may also refer gana(m) is to be considered a graphic variant { 
to malevolent magic activities. the g4.na of the corresponding entries 1. 117-16 


14 New value. 


ii-i|n-» 


ru-um., 
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sheep for the offering 

sheep for the offering 

sheep for the prayer 

sheep for the cleaning ceremony 
sheep for the offering for the dead 
sheep for the offering for the dead 


sheep for the regular offering 
sheep for the ikribu-prayer/ gift 
sheep for the 43ipu-priest!™ 
sheep for the cleaning-ceremony 
sheep for the altar of the heaven 
sheep for the altar of Utu 
sheep for the altar of Sin 

sheep for the altar of I[Skur 
sheep as an incoming delivery 
sheep as an expenditure 

{ 

sheep as an expenditure 

sheep as an expenditure 

sheep as a single expenditure 
sheep which goes first 

[ 
monstrous/ominous (?) sheep 
monstrous/ominous (?) sheep 
sheep of/for sale/purchase 
sheep of a (fixed) price 

sheep with horns 

sheep without horns 

sheep which has no HU 

sheep which has no HU 


marked sheep 

sheep (lit.: ewes-and-rams) 
ewe 

fine (well fed) ewe 

fine (well fed) ewe 

fine (well fed) ewe 

ewe which is not fine (well fed) 


'! This repetition of ll. 119-20 shows that B and F 
belong to different groups of manuscripts. Cf. also 
the preceding note. 


“A has si.gar(!) and B si.gar. Reading 
of Dr. Jacobsen. 

' The verb hasdru (hussuru) appears in connec- 
tion with kaskasu (part of the liver, cf. Klauber, 
Pol. rel. Texte, p. lv) and dinnu (tooth). For the lat- 
ver ef. CT XII 14b:5 (hi-si-rum Sa Sin-ni) (Holma, 
Koerperteile, p. 23) and SLT 248 II:7-8 s@.gul = 


ii-i|n-nu] ha-si-ir-tus, sO.gul.gul 
eum, 


= hu-su- 


ditto of the niqu-offering 
ditto of the divine repast 
ditto of the prayer 

ditto of the cleaning 
ditto for the kistkkd' 
ditto for the kispu 
(loan-word ending in -u) 
no entry 

prayer /offering 
dstpu-priest 

cleaning 

(loan-word ending in -u) 
(loan word ending in -u) 
(loan word ending in -u) 
(loan word ending in -u) 
no entry 

no entry 

ditto{ | 

ditto e|[xpenditure] 

ditto ex|penditure} 

ditto ex{penditure] 

ditto| | 

[ } 

monstrous 

monstrous 

of /for sale 

of a (fixed) price. 
horned 

cl{ipped] 

loosened (?) 

weak] 

shleep 

ditto | 


[ 
| 
l 
[ 


14 Restored according to Deimel, SL, 
erence of Dr. Geers). 


78/31 (Ref- 


18 The gloss appears only in A 

usA has zag.me. Dr. Geers referred me to 
Ur III references which show that zag.v and 
zag.s6 have the meaning “to mark, designate 
by a mark.’ Another interpretation is offered by 
Deimel, SL, 332/111: zag.x, “tithe.” Cf. also 
n. 129 

1t? A has here and in the following lines ganam, 
“ewe,”’ while B and C show Oz, “she-oat,’’ in 
the same entries. I adopted gandm accepting 
az in equations based solely on the text C 
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gandm.t.tu 
gandm.nu.t.tu 


} 
} 


gandm.sila,.[d]u.a'® $a bur-sa 


gandm.sila,s.Sub.ba [ 
gandm.sila,.hul.[zja [ jel ] 


sa 


faz].fib.gig 
faz]).SA.sur 
dz.gag.S8ub.ba'® 
iz.ga.Sub.ba' 
iz.urs.dSub.ba 
iz.babbar 
uz. 2 es 

1Z.S Ms 

uz.guin.a 
uZ.Sig7.sigy 
dz.su.gi 
dz.Su.gi.na 
dz.[sil]a,.2"° 
uz.[silja,.3' 
iz.gla.gig.dun|.ga 
ldz.na.ga.[gig.dun 
iz.Sam.a(t) 
iz.ganba 

[t ure]!2? 
Qz.si.nu.t [uy] 
uz.HU.nu.me.¢ 
uz.HU.nu.me.: 
mas 

mas.gal 
mas.sag.kal 


4 4 4 


4 


4 a 4 4 4 a 


(ae ce cn ee cee, ee, cee, ee, ce, ee, ee, 
4 


— 


uz.si. 


mas.zu 
ma*.zti.ra.ah 
mas.sigr.sigy'* 
mas.sus.1a™ 
mas. pu 

ma .DU 
mas.nita!’ 
masS.kur.ra 
mas.gab 

maé& .gab.ri 
maé&S.nfig.du.a' 


"8 Restored according to SLT 46 I1I:6f. Du 
stands here for dt; ef. my “Eames Coll.”’ index, 
6.6.’ “Se. 


"9C has here at instead of gag, and ps1 in- 
stead of ga. Cf. n, 44 for these corrections 


1° B has in these two lines 02z.2/3.ta.ax 


ad | ] 


. gal! 


jt Ya ) ur 


no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
Sd tu-’-a-m|t] 
kd [tak]-81-7 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
u-[ri-su] 
Sylum 


a-sa-[ri-du} 
ka-a[z-za-zu}!*4 


ku-z[a-zu] 
my! 7 
ti-ri-[su 

SU-u 
li-d[i-du}!* 
td-as-(Su] 
é-ri-[su Sadi] 
no entry 

no entry 


II da-{ | 


12! The spelling of this and the next entry isi 
lar; cf, n. 110. 


i2 Perhaps 0z.si.[{gar], following |. 176. 


128 Of. for this equation num 79x, = se-ghi 
(““Zahn/ Beissfliege’’) of the XVth tablet (Land 
berger, Fauna, p. 133), where ll. 315 and 318 core 
spond to 218-19 of our text. B has &i-[ }, which 
Dr, Geers restores to ki-[iz-zu], referring to Deime. 
SL, 76/12 (correct uru to zu). 





Coll.’ 
Sume 


BR 


the fe 
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ewe which has (already) lambed [ 

ewe which has not (yet) lambed [ 

ewe big with lamb which | 
ewe which has miscarried [ 

ewe.... [ 

sick [she-goat] no entry 
[she-goat} sick of diarrhea no entry 
[she-goat} seized with a constriction no entry 
[she-goat} seized with a cutaneous disease no entry 
she-goat seized with a lung disease no entry 
white she-goat no entry 
black she-goat no entry 
brown she-goat no entry 
dappled she-goat no entry 
yellow she-goat no entry 
old she-goat no entry 
normal she-goat no entry 
she-goat giving birth to two lambs of twins 
she-goat giving birth to three lambs of triplets 
monstrous/ominous she-goat no entry 
monstrous/ominous she-goat no entry 
bought she-goat no entry 
she-goat of a (fixed) price no entry 
she-goat which has horns no entry 
she-goat which has no horns no entry 
she-goat which has no HU no entry 
she-goat which has no HU no entry 
goat goat 

full grown goat (loan-word ending in -lum) 
leading/first goat leader 
gnawing goat gnal[wer] 
gnawing goat gna[wer] 
browsing(?) goat ditto | } 
bearded goat goat [ } 
goat capable of begetting (loan-word ending in -u) 
goat capable of begetting bre[eder] 
male goat buck 
mountain-bred goat {moun]tain-goat 
breast-goat (?) no entry 
goat as a gift no entry 
goat as a present ditto | 


'* Landsberger's translation of the parallel pas- ‘beard.’ Dr. Jacobsen pointed out that such a pronun- 
Sage as “‘gruene Fliege’’ is very unlikely. In “‘Eames ciation is also attested by Ana ittiiu VIlth tablet 
Coll.” I discussed the semantics of two homonymous III: 20-21 (Landsberger, MSL,Ip.101): sa.te.na 
Sumerian verbs: sig; ; ef. index, s.v bfi.in.md = d-uf-i-i-[su), ‘the beard on his cheek 

's With regard to this equation I have to quote he caused to grow 
the following interesting communication by Dr. Geers ‘% Restored according to |. 260 
and Dr. Jacot a id-Baby orl ts 
pnd acobsen rhe Old-Ba >ylonian Vorlaufer 7 H has mésMitanita: C has ta-a-[ | 

ves in this neighborhood a m4&.za.l4, which taséa ef. Landsberger, Aso, X. 159 
m e assu ( . 4 » ah, 40% 
should therefore correspond to the m&&.sus.14 . 


and furnishes a value za, sa for thesign ka + sa, 128 Cf. Deimel, SL, 597/214 





c 
c 
c 
c 
240 C 
C 


249-55 
256 c a 
e 
c 
e 


c 
c 
c 
c 
265 ¢ 
266-74 


275 ¢ 


(H) 
(H) 
o (H) 


29B has zag.vaA; 
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[m 48]. zag. 80" 
[maS.sa.ké'S.da'” 
maS.nfg.mussa 
ma&.nig.[pe]&.a 
ma&sS.nig.| ] 
mas.| js 
ma&.sf{ar?).] 

m [as. | 

[m as. 

maés.| 

mas.[ } 

sila, 

sila,.ga 
silasy.ga.nag.a 
silag.ga.nag.a 
silay.ga.nag.a 
[sijla,.[m]) a8 

[s i}l a, . [E)BuR'** 
lsilay.en.te.nal 
[sila,. a.voum}!* 
Missing.'* 

sila,. [az] 
SAL.sila,. [dz] 
sila,.nim'™® 
SAL.sila,.nim'®* 
sila,.pu'* 
SAL.Sila,.pu'™® 
SAL . AS. QAR 

[SAL. AS.QAR | 

[SAL. AS.QAR ] 


[sau.AS.QAR.nam.en.nal!*? 


Missing. 


[saL.A8.qa .d a gal(?)]'* 


[SAL. AS.QAR | 
[saL.AS].QaR.uS.zu 
[sAL].AS.QAR . u 
SAL. AS.QAR .am a 8(!) 
£ U4 

am 

gu,.ab'” 
gu,.ninda'® 

guy. 


ef. n. 116. 


19 Dr. Geers refers me to SLT 46 I11:33 m4&.- 


sa.Sir.sirt. 


131 The lacuna between ll 


234 and 239 is to be 


filled with the entries of SLT 46 III:30 ff 


122 Landsberger’s restoration. For the 


original 


Sumerian entries cf. ll. 342—44 


-nu.Zu 


u-[ri-su 
mi-[ | 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
pu-ha-du 
II Si-zib 
$i-iz-ba-[nu}!** 
iif | 
III [ ] 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 


pu-{ha-du] 
pu-[hat-tu} 
hu-ra-pu 
hu-rap-tu 
lil-li-du 
lil-li-tu, 
u-[ni-qu] 
no entry 
no entry 


ha-nu-t 


e-ri-t8-tt 

no entry 
pi-ti-tu,'** 

la pl|i-ti-tu}!*° 
su-pu-ri-tu, 
al-pi'™ 
ri-t-[mu] 
mi-i-ru4 
bi-i-ru, 

lu-u 


193 Restored following SLT 35 rev I1:9 ff, (Dt 
Geers). The reading evr in |. 246 is necessitated 
the following entry, For summer and winter lam’ 
cf. Landsberger, AfO, X, 157, and n. 76 


1 For a.tum describing plants and animal ¢ 
my ‘“‘Eames Coll."’ index, s,». 


18 In C the last two entries have not entirely & 
appeared: [| ]-ba-[ ] and [ ]-un-[ |] are preserve 
in the Akkadian column 
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marked goat 
- ++. goat 
goat as dowry 
goat as gift 
goat{ | 
goat[ =| 
goat[ | 
gloat } 
[goat ] 
goat{ | 
goat{ =| 

lamb 

suckling lamb 

milk-fed lamb 

milk-fed lamb 

milk-fed lamb 

male lamb 

summer lamb 

winter lamb 

A.LUM-lamb 
249-55 Missing 
256 male lamb 

female lamb 

early/spring lamb, male 

early/spring lamb, female 

mature male lamb 

mature female lamb 

kid 

{kid | 

{kid |] 
265 [fattened kid] 
266-74 Missing 
275 [bred/full kid] 

{kid ] 


({kijJd which knows the male 


{klid which does not know the male 


kid of the fold 
ox 

wild ox 

bull 

bull-calf 

ox 


goats] 

crt ag 

no entry 

no entry 

no entry 

no entry 

no entry 

no entry 

no entry 

no entry 

no entry 
lamb 

ditto milk 
milk-drinker 
ditto{ | 
third time [ ] 
no entry 

no entry 

no entry 

no entry 


male lamb 

female lamb 

early (lamb) 

early (lamb, female) 
able to breed 

able to be bred 

kid 

no entry 

no entry 


bred (kid) 

no entry 

opened 

not opened 
folded 

ox 

wild ox 

bull 

bull-calf 

ox (literary term) 


'™ © interchanges Il. 258—59 and 260-61. 42 This line appears also in the so-called “‘Vocabu- 

lary Long’’ published by Bezold in Festschrift Leh- 

mann-Haupt.’’ Lines 13-17 of this text run: 
: " gus.ab mi-i-(ru} (cf. 1, 282) 

‘™ Restored according to SLT 46 IV: 10. gus.ninda mi-i-[ru) (cf. 1. 283) 

130 » eked gus.gisS.daQ a mi-li-ru] (cf. 1. 8) 

B has pi-ti-ti. @us.gis.tag.ga_ wmi-li-ru] (ef. 1. 293) 

ninda mi-(i-ru] 

For the term gus.4b cf. also my MC index, «.». 


“ B has al-pa [_ }. “3 Of. preceding note 


4? Restored according to 1. 73. 


Band C have la II. 
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e 


[g us. 
[g uy. 
[g us. 
[g us. 
[gu,. 
ig uy. 
gu,.ud(!).dirig' 
gu,.[ J 
guy.giS.tag.ga'™® 
gu,.| ] 3d Si-tu mah-[ | 
[g us. }.bal [ J-nu 
gu,.Tu'* gu-uk-kal-la-an'" 
gu,. [Sa]. ga qul-li-zu 
gu,.8u.gi St-a-bi 
[gu,.8u).gi.na Su* 
gu,.mahb a-lim-bu-ui'!" 
gu,.alim a-lim-bu-ii'!™ 
gu,.4.1 4 pu-{a-ri 
gu,.8e ma-ru-t 
gu,.Se.sigs.ga II damga 
gu,.8Aa.8a kar-8d-nu-ii'*"" 
gu,.ti.ti gt-la-nu-t 
gu,. [kuJj8(?). bi. na [ }-mu-[ | 
gU,.8 a. a ba-nu-t 
gu,.an.na e-lu-u 
gu,.alim ku-sa-rig-qu'*4 
gu,.dumu.an.na™® a-{lu]-ui'™ 
gu,.sag.ki.babbar a-lap pu-ul-Su BA.aT” 
gus.kun.big is 3d sal-mat'®® 
[g u,] . a'® [aljap me-e 
gu,. {{ d] II na-a-[ri} 
gu,.{bar].mul'* [ ] 
glu,. ] [ ]-Bu(?)-nu 
gus .[ ] [ J 
gu,.[ ].s0Nn alap | ]-la-nu 
guy.sig up-pu-lu'® 
gus.nim har-pu 

AB Zus.sig.ga en-su 

a B gu,.kala.ga dan-nu 

a Oo gu,.Su.ti.a [ } 
325 o B gu,.%8mar.Sum a-lap ma-a-a-al-tu™ 


eocooo oc $o 


>P >er bee SP ee & © © 
crooco 


° 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


144 Deimel, SL, 297/85 has gus.ud.dirig.ga @]T take alimba (reading after Landsberg 
=at-ta-rt. Fauna, p. 93, n. 1) as a learned loan-word froms 
14 Of. my MC index, s.v. ‘“‘giStagga."’ Sumerian alim/alip, which itself is an Aki 
14@ A seems to have sar instead of rv. Perhaps to dian loan-word in that language (‘‘Riickentlehnung 
be emended: gus./gukkal/.tu. Cf. n. 27. 18 SLT 46 IV:29-31 has three entries beginni 
47 B has gu-uk-kal-la-nu. with gus.4.[ }. Connect with the mua 
148 Restored according to K 11377:5 (CT, XIX, instrument 4.14 (Deimel, SL, 334/166) with 
Pl. 4) but ef. gus. 58. gus, discussed by Meissner, 84d to the well-known bull-headed harp of Ur? 
BA Wb, Il, 61. is Of. the equation alim = kara-nu-d in ® 
149 Hence: guéuginakka, but cf. n. 83. Sumero-Akkado-Hittite vocabulary KBo I 52:11. 
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ox[ ] 


J 
spare ox (for the plow) spare (ox) 
ox{ | ‘weet. 
ox for the sacrifice for the[ | 
ox [ ] whose Sifu is [ 
[ J ae 
tees with gukkalli-design(?) 
oxherd oxherd 
old ox old 
[nor}mal ox (loan-word ending in -ku)'* 
big ox 
wisent 


ae 
ae 
Se 
J oe 

ie 


barley-(fed) ox fattened 
fine barley-(fed) ox ditto fine 
well fed ox with big belly 
ox with (protruding) ribs with (protruding) ribs 
es [ ] 
beautiful ox beautiful 
heavenly ox eli-demon 
wisent wisent 
ox coming from heaven ali-demon 
ox with white front ox whose front is... . 
ox with black tail ; which is black 
water ox water ox 
river ox river Ox 
ox | ] 
ox | } 
ox | ] ox | 
late/fall ox late (ox) 
early/spring ox early (ox) 
weak ox weak 
strong ox strong 
ox received as a loan [ ] 
325 oxforthe marSum ox for the majaltu-wagon (?) 


™Bhas only guc.n4. 9 A has zib-bat-s|u sal-mat), ‘his tail [is black." 
™Ahas igus. sjig® a. 
™ A has ki-sa-r[i]-gi. 


© Dr. Geers restored this and the next line 


m™Cf fib.bar.mul in the “Vorldufer™ 

“A has gus.gal =[ }-d; B, gus.dumu.- SLT 59:6. The Akkadian entry Deimel, SL, 74/264 
an.na =a-{ ]. Correct gal into dumu? does not fit in here. 
“Of Deimel, SL, 297/20: gus:.an.na = #2 A seems to have [.}-pi-lu. 
O-lu-ij. 

3 For majaltu as part of a wagon Dr. Jacobsen 
refers me to H.-h. Vth tablet 1.60 ff. (Meissner, 
“§ Reading of Dr. Geers. AOTU, I, 22, ll. 80 @., p. 32). 


“ So according to B. 
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i] 


gu,.*8mar.gid.da 
gu,y.zi.in.gi 
gu,.da.a.a.8u 
guys.mu.4 
gu,.[mu].3 
[gu,.mu].2 
[gu,.mu].1 

ab 

4b.8ilam 
ab.gar.ra 
fab. ] 


— 


ereeereee fe 
Co 


~~ 
~~ 


4b.a.ki.mu.un.mvésd 


fab. ] 
4b.a(!).tu 

amar 

amar.ga 
famar].ga.i.kt.e 
amar.ga.i.nag.e 


amar.sdb.sadb 
amar.ban.da 
famar.kajlla.ga 
amar.Su.kala.ga'® 
jamar. }.kala 
famar.zuj].zu'” 
jamar. ] 
amar.u,y.@8.68 
amar.u,y.sar 
anse 

an § edu.ds.sa] j bir 
[djar.ta [r] 

an § e8i-€a50.muL'” 
anse.nun.na 
anSe.gir.nun.na 
anSe.nfig.la 
anSe.bdar.1la'"* 
anse.S8gu.za 
anse.S®gigir 
ansSe.S8®mar.gid.da 
angSe.4.bal'” 


A 
a 
A 
A 
A 
A 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


o 
B (J) 
B 
B 
a B 
a B 
AB 
a B 
a B 
365 a B 


weoovpevuroeee 


4 A has 4d e-rig-qa. 


The Akkadian column of B is partly preserved: 
[ ]-is-qum,[ ]-tum,[ ]-tum; these entries, however, 
are too fragmentary to be connected with the five 
lines of the Sumerian column. 


1 The last sign in this line looks like “‘bir,’’ but 
its meaning remains entirely obscure. 


#7 A has clearly xa +vup, but in SLT 37 II:2 we 
have fa]mar.ga.xa+vp(!).ba standing prob- 
ably for amar.ga.sub.ba. 


amar.ga.i.Ka+vup.e™ 


IT e-ri-qum'** 
II ku-d-[ ] 


bu-u-ri 

IT S2-iz-bu [.]' 

IT II tk-ka-lu(!)™ 
IT II in-ni-ga(!/) 
II Il t-na-ag-gu-ti 
me-lu-la-a-a"®* 
iq-du 

dan-nu 

[ J 

II [ ] 
lum-mu-[du] 

[ J 

bu-ur e3-’e-e-3u 

II dr-hu 

i-me-ri 

a-ga-lu 

[ } 

pa-ru-u 
da-am-da-(am)-mu 
ku-da(n)-nu 
i-me-ri_ si-mit-tu,'™* 
IT su-ru-du'”® 

II ku-us-su-vi'”* 

II nar-kab-tu,'” 
II e-rig-qu'"* 
di-nu-u 


68 Reading of the Sumerian entry and interprets 
tion of the Akkadian according to Dr. Geers. Not 
that the IVth tablet of 1G = amélu (Meissne. 
MAOG, XIII, No. 2, 41, III:14) has sah .sa} * 
raq-qi-du (cf. our 1. 378). 


‘6° This line shows that 4u.xa a is not always # 
be transcribed with liru (m) (Deimel, SL, 354/28 


a, ¢, %). 


17 Restored after Deimel, SL, 56/10: a pin. 


zu.zu = lum-mu-du. 
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ox for the wagon 
OB. sw 
ox for the threshing 
ox, four years (old) 
ox, three years (old) 
ox, two years (old) 
ox, one year (old) 
cow 

. COW 


oc 
4an 


cow which has calved 

calf 

suckling calf 

ealf which feeds milk 

ealf which drinks milk 

ealf which ‘sips(?) milk 

restive 

young calf 

strong calf 

strong calf 

[ - 

trafined calf] 

[ 

calf for the edSeSu-day 

ealf for the u,.sar-day 

donkey 

saddle-donkey 

male donkey of the fold 

mule 

mule 

mule 

donkey for the harness 

sumpter donkey 

saddle donkey 

donkey for the chariot 

donkey for the wagon 
365 donkey of the team 


'™" For agdlu, “‘Reitesel,"’ cf. now G. Meier, ZA, 
XLV, 211 

‘The reading giga indicated by our gloss is 
in harmony with Deimel, SL 547/43, where a value 
ending in ‘‘y’’ is required. Dr. Geers refers me to 
Ebeling, MAOG, III, No. 3, 35, with the gloss 
KUN .ga 


3 D has im-mir si-lu-u. Meaning? 


™A has anéSe.bar.[{ ].14 
lanSe a8 ba&r.1&. 


ditto of the wagon 
ditto{ | 


dittio| | 

calf (male) 

ditto{ | milk 

ditto which feeds ditto 
ditto which suckles ditto 
ditto which sips ditto 
playful (calf) 

frisky (calf) 

strong 

[ J 

ditto| | 

train{ed} 

na: 2 

calf for the e&3eSu-ceremony 
ditto for the month(ly ec.) 
donkey 

racer’! 


a 


mule 


mule 

donkey for the harness 
ditto loaded with a pack 
ditto with a saddle 

ditto chariot 

ditto wagon 


1% Of. for this translation G. Meier in ZA, XLV, 
212 n. 

1*A has ku(!)-us-su-d, B ku-si-i, and D ku(/)- 
us-si-t. 

17? A has—for lack of space —only II ner 

mA has ansSe.mar.gid.da = [II e-rij¢-ga. 

17? A omits the sign bal. B has te-nu-ri instead 
of di-nu-d. For (4). bal with the meaning ¢ndétu, 
“team,’’ cf. Lautner, Altbabyl. Personenmiete, p. 90, 
n. 302, and p, 91 n. 304; furthermore, Deimel, SL, 
334/18-19. 
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anSe.a.ab.ba! 
diar.girs 
anSe.gt.dé 
anSe.gia.dé 
anSe.gu,.ud'™ 
anSe.dingir.ra 
anse.lugal™ 
anSe.kur.ra 
ansSe.edin.na 
anse. 


d q rau-ur 

dir.gi.dé 
dir.gi.dé 
ldair|.gus.ud.gu,.ud 
ld air. gi} rs(?) 
dir.gd.a[{ma§&(?)] 


Ku . KA(?) .ik. kf{d.e 


t-bi-lu 
Sd-nu-% 
na-gi-gu 
&d-gi-gu 
ra-qi-du 
t-me-ri i-lu 
II Sar-ri 
st-su-u'*4 
pu-ri-mu 


i-me-ri_ 3d Sap-ra_pa(?). 


tu-ui'* 
mu-ti-rt 
na-gi-gu 
d-gi-gu 
raq-qi-du 
ak/q-si-la'® 
[ J-mu 


emé 


a-ta-n{(a} 


GLOSSARY OF NEW, RARE, AND OTHERWISE 
REMARKABLE WORDS AND VALUES 


a (guy), 314 

a.ga.zi (udu), 170 
A.LUM (sila,), 248 

4 (anSe), n. 179 
4.bal (anSe), 365 
4.14 (guy), 302 

alim (guy), 301, 310 
alim or alip, n. 150 
AMAS (read: ti.a) , 21, 279 
an.na (guy), 309 
as,.lum, 12 
bar.gal.lum(udu), 
bar.mul. 


(Ab), n. 161 


I. SUMERIAN 


DU 
DU 


di, 


(SAL) 
du.t 


(md ), 222s 


(sila), 260s 


fis.sa, 355 


n. 54 


dumu.an.na (guy), 311 
dair.tar, 356 

é.guruS (udu), 92 
ebur (sila,), 246 


en 


.te.na (sila,), 247 


éS.bdr.ld(anSe), n. 174 
ezen.i.kti.e(udu), n.35 


78 ga, 


ga 


242s, 341s 


(Sub.ba), 45, 196 


bar.mul (guy), 316 gdi.amasS(?) (dar), 381 
bar.saL.lum (udu), 79 g4.gig.dun.ga, 207 
bar.si.ga (udu), 80 gdi.na.gig.duyn.ga, 117s 
bar.ld& (an&Se), 361 gab (udu, ma&&), 8&4, 226 
bar.[.].lad(anSe), 174 gab.ri.a (udu.ma&§&), 85, 227 
da.a.a.8 (guy), 328 gag (Sub.ba), 44,195 
dagal (saL.A8.qar), 275 gana.gig.duy;,.ga, 172s 
dim.ma (udu), 96 gar.ra (4b), 335 
dingir.mu.pa.da, 128 giga, n. 172 

dirig (guy), 291 gir, n. ll 


18 The Sumerian list Brit. Mus. 48128:4-6 (CT 
XIV, Pl. 12) lists after anSe.lugal(!) the fe 
lowing items: anSe.eri, “donkey belonging © 
a slave,” and anSe.eri.dil.dili, “donke 
belonging to a singly working slave." 


18 Only partly written in A 


it D has (gus]J.ud.gus.ud 
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donkey of the Sea-(land) camel 

(quick) foal foal 

braying donkey brayer 

braying donkey roarer 

hopping donkey hopper 

donkey belonging to a god donkey of a god 

donkey belonging to the king ditto of the king 

mountain-bred donkey'* @ horse 

desert donkey wild donkey 

donkey whose . . . . are open(ed)(?) donkey whose thighs 
open(ed) (?) 

foal foal 

braying foal brayer 

braying foal roarer 

hopping [foal] hopper 

[quick folal (?) ie™ 

foal of the flold(?)} [ ] 


donkey mare mare 


gir.ag.a (udu), 5 KA+upD (ga), 344 
gir.gu.la(udu), 4 KA+up.ba, n. 167 
girs (ddr), 367, 380 kala(g) (ki.mah), 141 
t§gyissu (udu), 93 ki.mah.kala.ga, 141 


gis, n.14 ki.si.ga (udu), 153s 
giS.di.a (guy), n. 142 ki.SA.ba (udu), 155 
gis.tag.ga(gu,), n. 142, 293 kid, n. 185 

gigs.di.a (udu), 8 kir (udu), 180 

gi.dé (anSe), 368s kui (ga), 342 

gi.dé (dar), 377s kus.kus.da (udu), 29 
gu,.gal, n. 155 KUN.ga, n. 172 
gu,.8a.ga, 297 kuS.bi.na (gu,), 307 
gu,.ud (an&Se), 370 la;s.a (udu), 88 
gu..ud.gu,y.ud(diar), lid.guruS, n.6 
gukkal, 23, 296(!) lui.niga, n.6 

gurus (udu), 90 lipis, n.12 

gurus (lu), n.6 mah (gu,), 300 

HAR; cf. us mus; cf. O.ki.... 

has, n. 185 mu.pa.da (udu), 127 
HU, 178s, 213s na.gd.gig.duy,.ga, 208 
HUL.za (ganam), 192 na.ri.ga (udu), 32 
ib.l4 (gukkal), 26 n& (guy), n. 152 

id (gu,), 315 nag (ga), 242s, 343 
KA.sig (udu), 67s nam.en.na, 73s, 265 


'* This was most probably the meaning of this 1% In’ this difficult equation Dr. Geers proposes to 
entry in the original Sumerian list connect ik. kid.e with pa(!?)-tu-d, and to read 
the third (Sumerian) sign as ) 44, “‘thigh.’’ A has 

'* B has si-si-i clearly ur-ra instead of jap-ra 


8 B has only [ J-u 
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NE.dr.ra (udu), 56 
NI.ag.a (udu), 6 
ni.zu.a (udu), 86 
nig.du.a (udu), 228 
nig.kat.sux(udu), 137 
nig.mu.sigs.[{[ ], 135 
nig.pe&S.a(udu), 134 
nig.Sa.a, n. 90 
niga/u, n.7 

niga (la), n.6 

nigu (udu), 2 

pess, n. 91 

ri.ri.ga (udu), 31 

sa (cf. also za), n. 125 
sa.ké8.da(ma§&), 230 
sa.Sir.Sir(m4§&), n. 130 
fa; (guy), 308 
sad.gal, 59s 
sad.nim, 57s 
sag.ki.pAa.da(udu), 129 
sag.nu.sikil(udu), n.9l 
si.gar, 176, 211(?) 


suluhu (udu), 16 
SA.a (ganam), 184s 
SA.ga(gu,), 297 
SA.gi.gurs, n. 95 
SAa.gi.na, n. 95 
Sa.gi.suk, 138 
SAa.sur, 43, 194 

SA.3& (gu), 305 

Silam (a&b), 334 
Su.gi.na, 104, 204, 299 
Su.kala.ga(amar), 358 
Su.tag.ga (udu), 145 
Su.dr.ra (udu), 159 
Sub, 44s, 195s 

Sub (ganam.sila,), 191 
tag, 62 
tah.hi.a(udu), 97 
ti.ti (gu,), 306 
tir.zum (udu), 95 

Tu, 27, 296 

i.a (udu), 21 
G.ki.mu.un.mvu8/zir, 337 


si.il (udu), 65 
si.il.l& (udu), 638, 66 
sig.sud, n.19 


us (udu), 9 

up (udu), n.4l 

ldy ge (udu), 89 
urs.Sub.ba, 46, 197 
Uru.mu*i (udu), n. 60 
za (cf.also sa), n. 125 
187, 229 

n. 116 


Ssigr.sig, (ma&), 270 


sikil.e.[ ] 
sikil.la.ta(udu), 
sfl.qum (udu), 94 
sii.gul.(gul), n. 111 
sus.l4 (ma§), 221 
sub.bi (udu), 157 
sub.sub.bi (udu), 158 
sudu (udu), n. 21 
suc = as,, n. 15 
sih.sih (amar), 345 


(udu), 130 
n. 91 


zag.sc, 
zag.u, 
zag.x, n. 116 
zi.in.gi (guy), 327 
zir; cf. sub Mus, 
ziz.a, (udu), 87 
zu.zu (amar), 350 


Il. AKKADIAN 
liliidu, 223, 260 
lillittu, 261 
mélulaya, 345 
alimba, 300s 
enitu, n. 179 
enéqu, 343 
igdu, 346 
aq/k-si-la, 380 
Ura, 19 
irtu, 84 
arhu, 333 
ert’tu, 275 


arru, 4 

ussuru, 8, n. 14 
attéru, 291 

biru, 283 

baru, 340 

bugqunu, 67, 80 
bitra, 74, 92(?) 
bargalliim, 78, n. 65 
burra (=burrumu), 101 
barsallim, 79, n. 65 
magzazu, n. 11 
gukkalla(m), 15, 23 


ta-a-el-nu, 33 
ta-lu,{ |, n. 33 
ibilu, 366 

babal libln, 138 
bibil libbi, n. 95 
agdlu, 355 

izbu, 117, 172 
uzzubu, 118, 173 
ak/q-si-la, 380 
akdlu (%izbu), 342 
ala, 311 

ela, 309 
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gukkallanu, 27, 296 
garabu, 45 
guruska, 90, n. 73 
gistagga, n. 145 
da{jasu], 328 
damdam(m)t, 358 
dint, 365 

dutri, 81 

nibbinu, 26 

hani, 73, 265 
hisirum, n. 113 
hussuru, 177 
hasirtu, n. 113 
harib/ptu, 141 
hurapu, 258 
huraptu, 259 
hasa, 46 

kubbulu, 28 
kudannu, 359 
kizzu, n. 123 
kuzazu, 219 
kazzdzu, 218 
kamdsu, n. 77 
takmesu, 96 
kisikkad, 153 
kusarigga, 310 
kapru, 159 
takpirtu, n. 105 
kurkurrdnu, 48 
karsdnu, 305, n. 151° 
kigahha, 155 
kissatu, 87 

katra, n. 90 
lummudu, 350 


Mount Sr. ALPHONSUS 


Esopus, New York 
AND 


Tue IRANIAN INSTITUTE 


New Yor« Crry 


lipit gaté, n. 92 
mitt (alap mé), 314 
miru, n. 142, 282 
mahhu, 42 

mihru, 85 

misitu, 30 
maxgallam, 216 
‘smajaltu, 325 
nagigu, 368, 377 
nada, n. 77 

nishu, 43 

nag (%izbu), 344 
ni& gété, 144, n. 97 
stsu, 373 

sakdlu, n. 93 
sida(?), 17 
stkkatu, 44 
stkiltu, n. 93 
silqum, 94 


sulé (né3i or barbari), 40s 
sulu(m) ha, 16, nn. 19 and 20 


samdnu, 57 
supuritu, 279 
surudu, 361 
pu (mest), 54 
putaru, 302 
pasilla, 12 
part, 357 
suparruru, 31 
parru, parratu, n. 65 
pata, 375 
gilda, n. 173 
sillanu, 306 
gimittu, 360 


suppu, n. 41 
qullizu, 297 
qummanu, 34 
garni, 176 
ribbdtu, n. 71 


ribaktu(cf. talbaktu), 66 


rakdbu, n. 14 
rukbu, 56 
rakkdbu, 9 

rama, 178 
rapadu, 58, 60 
ragidu, 370, 379 
ra-su-n, 22 
Sdgigu, 369, 378 
Sugind, 104, n. 83 


suginakki, 299, n. 149 


kizbdnu, 242 
Situ, 294 
samnu, 11 
Sanda, 367 
Susummt, 146 
Sapsu, 75 
Sapru, 375 
kakSatu, 59 

* buthu, n. 65 
taha, 97 
tak3a, 204 


talbaktu(cf. ribaktu), 66 


tunigdnu, 64 
tenuru, n. 179 
tardsu, n. 76 
tas3a, 224 


tirsum, 95 





THE SONGS OF THE HARPERS' 


MIRIAM LICHTHEIM 


THE DISCUSSION OF HARPERS’ 
SONGS SINCE THEIR 
DISCOVERY 
N THE north wall of the passage 
leading from the outer hall of his 
tomb (No. 50 at Thebes) into the 
inner shrine the priest Neferhotep is 
shown seated at a table piled high with 
food offerings. His wife sits at his side, and 
in front of him squats a harper (now de- 
stroyed). The words which he sings to the 
accompaniment of his harp are engraved 
above the group (Pl. VII). The first part 
of the song, which contains its chief bur- 
den, runs as follows: 


I. 


How reposed is this righteous lord! 

The kindly fate has come to pass. 

Bodies pass away since the time of the god, 

New generations come in their place. 

Re shows himself at dawn, 

Atum goes to rest in the Western Mountain. 

Men beget, 

Women conceive, 

Every nostril breathes the air, 

Dawn comes and their children have gone to 
their tombs. 

Make holiday, O priest! 

Put incense and fine oil together to thy nos- 
trils 

And garlands of lotus and rrmt-flowers upon 
thy breast; 

While thy sister whom thou lovest sits at thy 
side. 

Put song and music before thee, 

Cast all evil behind thee; 


1 I acknowledge in profound gratitude the many 
valuable suggestions and critical observations made 
by Professors John A. Wilson, Henri Frankfort, 
and Keith C. Seele. I am especially indebted to Pro- 
fessor Seele, who has generously placed at my dis- 
posal his hand copies and photographs of the two 
hitherto unpublished harpers’ songs from the Theban 
tombs of Paser and Piay and additional hand copies 
and photographs of several of the other harpers’ 
texts. 


Bethink thee of joys 
Till that day has come of landing 
At the land that loveth silence 
< Where > the heart of the son-whom-he-loves 
does not weary. 
Make holiday, Neferhotep the justified! 
Thou good priest pure of hands. 
I have heard all that happened to the — 
Their buildings have crumbled, 
Their dwellings are no more; 
They are as if they had not come into being 
Since the time of the god. 
It was this song which, having been pub- 
lished by Diimichen? in 1869, received, in 
1873, its first translation and commen- 
tary at the hands of Stern*® and, together 
with the “Antef” song published in the 
following year,‘ formed the basis for all 
subsequent discussion of “The Harper's 
Song.’’ According to Stern, the harper 
sang at a mortuary feast celebrated in the 
tomb in honor of the deceased. His song 
urged the survivors to enjoy life while it 
lasts. And it is such a mortuary feast 
which Herodotus had in mind when he 
wrote that in their festival gatherings the 
Egyptians passed a wooden image of a 
dead man around in a coffin and exhorted 
each other to drink and make merry. 
These views of Stern are important asa 
statement of the problems, not as their 
solution. All his conclusions need to be re 
vised, but they aptly indicate the ques 
tions which the song raises and which can 
be stated as follows: (1) What is the na- 
ture and purpose of the song? (2) At what 
occasion or occasions was it performed? 
2 Historische Inschriften altaegyptischer Denkméale, 
40. 
: ZAS, XI (1873), 58-63 and 72-73. 
‘ TSBA, III (1874), 380-81 and 385-87. 
5’ Herodotus ii. 78. 


a 
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At the time of Stern’s writing the 
Egyptian literary and archeological ma- 
terial which has a bearing on the prob- 
lems of harpers’ songs was not sufficiently 
known. Hence too much weight was ac- 
corded to the observations of the Greek 
writers led by Herodotus. Ever since 
Stern, the “banquet’’ of Herodotus has 
loomed large in the discussion, although 
the Greek writer had made no mention 
of harpers and although we have no 
Egyptian evidence to bear out his descrip- 
tion of Egyptian banqueting custom. 
Thus the application of this Herodotus 
passage has prejudiced the inquiry into 
the nature of the feasts at which the 
harpers’ songs were supposedly performed 
—an inquiry which can have results only 
if based on Egyptian, not on Greek, 
sources. 

Goodwin in his publication of the Antef 
song’ also referred to Herodotus but dif- 
fered from Stern in believing that the 
feast in question*is the worldly, not the 
funerary, banquet. According to him, the 
theme of the song “is the words which 
Herodotus tells us were pronounced at 
feasts when a mummied image was carried 
round and presented to each of the 
guests.’’ He further remarks that the song 
is “one of those solemn and lugubrious 
compositions by which the Egyptians in 
the midst of their feasts were reminded of 
the shortness of human joys.”’ With this 
shifting of the scene from the tomb to 
the banquet hall, the character of the song 
appears in a different light: What for 
Stern was merriment in the midst of 
gloom is for Goodwin a solemn note intro- 
duced at a merry occasion.” 

With Maspero’s new edition of the 


* See n. 4 above. 


'The objection might be raised that the Antef 
song which Goodwin deals with is different in spirit 
from Stern's Neferhotep text. This difference, how- 
ever, was not taken into account by the early com- 
mentators 
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Antef and Neferhotep songs,* which in- 
cluded two additional harpers’ texts from 
Neferhotep’s tomb, which, though pub- 
lished,® had remained untranslated, the 
pendulum swings back from the worldly 
banquet of Goodwin to the funerary ban- 
quet of Stern. In addition, Maspero is the 
first to acknowledge the existence of a 
problem in the fact that the ‘“make- 
merry” advice of the Neferhotep song is 
addressed not to the guests attending the 
funerary feast but to the deceased him- 
self. This difficulty, however, he quickly 
resolves by telling us that the Egyptian 
dead were not dead in our sense of the 
word.'® Maspero believed that the harp- 
ers’ songs were sung in the tomb at funer- 
ary feasts over which the deceased were 
felt to preside, that the songs contain a 
carpe diem message which is addressed 
to all attendants of the banquet, the liv- 
ing and the dead, and that this message 
originated in worldly feast songs as part 
of a custom intended as a reminder of 
death. Again the argument is clinched by 
the Herodotus passage. 

Maspero’s ideas were adopted by 
Bénédite, who re-edited the three Nefer- 
hotep texts in his publication of the whole 
tomb." He, too, affirms that the harpers’ 
songs were sung at mortuary feasts in the 
tombs, having been adapted from worldly 
drinking songs whence they derive their 
praise of life, which, though originally 
conceived as advice to the living, is not 
out of place in the funerary context, 
since, in the Egyptian mind, there is no 
sharp distinction between life and death. 
Hence these songs are well within the 
boundaries of Egyptian religion. 

Similar opinions were voiced by 

8 Etudes égyptiennes, I (1886), 162 ff. 

* Diimichen, Hist. Iggchr., I, 400 

© Etudes égyptiennes, I (1886), 171 


1t Mémoires de la Mission Francaise, V, 489-540 
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Brugsch” and by Wiedemann,'* both mak- 
ing light of the incongruity of recording 
carpe diem songs in the tombs. 

The anticlimax to these harmonizing 
interpretations is provided by Max Miil- 
ler’s comments to his edition of harpers’ 
songs (Antef and Neferhotep I),'* where, 
with more erudition than sympathy, he 
dwells on what he considers their brazenly 
heretical character, their closeness to 
Epicurean songs from all over the world, 
and the illogicality and superficiality of 
the Egyptian mind as apparent in the 
use of such songs for funerary purposes. 
Thus Miiller inaugurated the view that 
the Antef and Neferhotep songs are dis- 
tinctly heretical and hedonistic drinking 
songs. He treats the two texts as being 
essentially one and the same song, the 
Neferhotep variant having been expanded 
by pious interpolations in order to render 
the heresy harmless. The original song 
from which they derive he equates with 
the ‘‘Maneros”’ song mentioned by Herod- 
otus (ii. 79). 

The introduction of this Herodotus 
passage is as unfortunate as the use made 
of Herodotus’ banquet. For there exist 
various Greek explanations of the word 
‘““Maneros,” none of which is borne out 
by Egyptian sources. According to Herod- 
otus, ““Maneros’’ is a song of mourning 
lamenting the death of the son of the first 
king of Egypt who bore that name. But 
Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride 17) gives 
three different explanations of the word, 
one of them being that it is an Egyptian 
formula of greeting uttered by drinkers at 
feasts. Miiller’s equation of the harper’s 
song with the Maneros was foreshadowed 
by Lauth, who, as early as 1869 (i.e., four 
years before the publication of the first 
harper’s song), claimed to have proved 

12 Die Aegyptologie, p. 108. 


183 Herodots zweites Buch mit sachlichen Erldute- 
rungen, p. 331. 


4 Die Liebespoesie der alten Agypter, pp. 29-37. 
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that ‘““Maneros”’ was the opening phrase 
of a banquet song urging enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life.» The many scholars 
who have used the term “‘Maneros’’ for 
one or another of the harpers’ songs have 
unsuccessfully striven to discover the 
Egyptian etymology of the word."* In 
spite of the complete failure of these ef. 
forts, some recent commentators con- 
tinue to use it.'? Toward an understanding 
of harpers’ songs the label has contributed 
nothing except confusion. 

The skeptic or agnostic character of 
the songs, which Miller was the first to 
emphasize, now begins to hold the atten- 
tion of the commentators. Breasted at- 
tached the two songs (Antef and Nefer- 
hotep I) to a skeptic movement in the 
First Intermediate Period and the early 
Middle Kingdom. But whereas Miiller re- 
garded them as secular ‘lrinking songs, 
Breasted believed them to have been 
songs of mourning sung at funerary feasts 
in the tombs.'* Summafizing the content 
of the Antef song, he concludes that the 
song reveals a 


scepticism which doubts all means, material or 
otherwise, for attaining felicity or even sur- 
vival beyond the grave. To such doubts there 
is no answer; there is only a means of sweeping 
them temporarily aside, a means to be found 
in sensual gratification which drowns such 


18 Sitsgsber. Bayer. Ak., 1869, pp. 163-94. 


1s Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians (ist ed.), II, 252; Brugsch, Die Adonissage, 
p. 24; Moret, La Mise a mort du dieu en Egypie, p. 
22; Mariette, Le Sérapéum de Memphis, p. 125; 
Miller, Liebespoesie, p. 37; Miller, ZAS, LVI (1921), 
78; Gressmann, Tod und Auferstehung des Osiris, PD. 
20. For a refutation of Miller's etymology, which had 
been adopted by Gressmann, see Scharff and Heng- 
stenberg in ZAS, LX XII (1937), 143. 


17 Notably Kees in Totenglauben und J enseitetor- 
stellungen der alten Aegypter, p. 451, and ZAS, LXIl 
(1927), 77. For an energetic protest against the use 
of the term see Rusch's article on Maneros in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertume 
wissenschaft (1927). 


18 Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, pp. 181-82; The Dawn of Conscience, pp. 162- 
63. 
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doubts in forgetfulness. “Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die.’’!® 


A hitherto neglected aspect was 
brought to the fore when, in 1913, Gar- 
diner re-edited and translated the second 
Neferhotep song under the title “‘In praise 
of death.’”° It could then no longer be 
overlooked that this song contains no 
skepticism and no “make-merry” advice 
but that, quite on the contrary, it praises 
death as the blessed eternal existence. In 
consequence, most subsequent comments 
on harpers’ songs tell us that there exist 
two types of harpers’ songs, the one— 
skeptic-hedonistic—urging enjoyment of 
life, the other piously praising death. Ac- 
cording to Erman, the pious song from the 
tomb of Neferhotep was intended as a 
protest against its impious counterpart.”! 
And for Kees the two Neferhotep songs 
reflect the struggle between the forces of 
skepticism and those of traditional faith.” 

When, in 1935, Varille published three 
harpers’ songs of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
which are wholly devoted to the praise of 
death, he fitted them into the schematism 
of the two-type theory: They represent 
the pious attitude which exalts the here- 
after, in contrast to the pessimism of the 
Antef-Neferhotep class of song which 
urges enjoyment of life while it lasts.** 

To sum up the main viewpoints which 
we have encountered in our review: The 
songs of the harpers have been interpreted 
as: (1) secular drinking songs developing 
a “make-merry”’ motif combined with a 
reminder of death; (2) mortuary songs 
derived from secular drinking songs and 
fitted to religious belief and practice; 
(3) secular drinking songs of skept>- 

" The Dawn of Conscience, p. 165. 

* PSBA, XXXV (1913), 165-70. 


"The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, trans- 
lated into English by A. M. Blackman, p. 253. 


= ZAS, LXII (1927), 77; also Totenglauben, p. 451. 


* BIFAO, XXXV (1935), 153-60. See also Weill, 
Egyptian Religion, III (1935), 127. 


heretical bent; and (4) funerary laments 
born of skepticism. Finally, they have 
been divided into two classes, one skeptic, 
pessimistic, and primarily secular; the 
other pious, optimistic, and primarily 
funerary. 


II. THE ORCHESTRA SONGS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AS PART OF 
THE DECORATED TOMB 


The seemingly simple term “harper’s 
song”’ for a song accompanied by the harp 
is ambiguous; for it neither includes, nor 
outrightly bars admittance to, the many 
little songs recorded chiefly in private 
tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty which 
are either sung in unison by several musi- 
cians playing various instruments of 
which the harp is one or divided among 
the different musicians, each singing his 
part. On the whole, these little songs have 
been excluded from the discussion of 
harpers’ songs and have not been looked 
upon as possibly having a bearing on the 
question of origin, purpose, and content 
of those songs which are recorded with 
the figure of a single harpist or attributed 
to a harpist by means of an introductory 
phrase and which alone have come to be 
known as “harpers’ songs.” 

In this section we propose to deal with 
these short songs from Eighteenth Dynas- 
ty tombs, and we shall call them “orches- 
tra songs” as distinct from ‘“‘harpers’ 
songs.”’ We shall discuss them from two 
angles: (1) their literary affinities and (2) 
their pictorial context. When their place 
in the scheme of the decorated tomb has 
thus been outlined it will be possible to 
define their relation to “harpers’ songs.”’ 

A scene in the hall of the tomb of Kena- 
mun (No. 93 at Thebes; north side of 
west wall) shows Amenhotep II as a 
young prince sitting on the lap of the 
royal nurse Amenemopet, who is Kena- 
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mun’s mother.** Two officials approach 
him and are followed by two girls carrying 
wine cups and a third playing a lute. The 
legend above the girls reads: 

Diverting the heart and seeing good 
things, song, dance, and music; rejoicing and 
gladness of heart when [the troupe of] his 
majesty is seen in the pleasure-ground of 
Peru-nufer; perfumed with myrrh, anointed 
with oil, making holiday (irt hrw nfr); decked 
with garlands from thy plantation, lotus at 
thy nostril, O king Amenhotep. Make for us 
an eternity of [years]. How fair is thy face in 
royal appearance when thou art seated on 
the great throne He who rejoices over 
Re when he sees him has life so that he does 
not [die]. 


This representation of the entertainments 
provided for the young prince is a purely 
secular scene, free from all funerary allu- 
sions. Both picture and text invoke the 
hrw nfr, the “‘holiday” or “feast day,” 
with its standard paraphernalia of wine, 
music, flowers, and ointment. Secular as 
the occasion is, the gods are not forgotten, 
for they are the bestowers of all life and 
happiness. 

In the following we shall study the ap- 
plication of that same ‘“‘make-holiday”’ 
phraseology to a funerary” context, i.e., 
to wishes for, and descriptions of, the life 
after death. The setting for these texts is 
either the simple daily meal of the dead, 
the “‘offering-table” scene, or the more 
elaborate “banquet” scene, the signifi- 
eance of which we shall discuss later. 

a) The banquet scene in the hall of the 
tomb of Ipuki and Nebamun (No. 181 at 
Thebes; west side of south wall)** shows 
the deceased Nebamun being presented 


2 See Davies, The Tomb of Ken-Amin at Thebes, 
Pl. LX. 

25 The term ‘‘funerary’’ as used here does not ap- 
ply to every inscription or representation recorded 
in a tomb but only to those dealing with the burial 
rites or with the life after death. 

26 Davies, The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, 
Pls. V-VI. 
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with drink by his wife, who says: ‘Take, 
drink, and make holiday within thy 
house of eternity!’’ Above the man’s head 
is written: 

Sitting down to divert the heart by a holi- 
day in the interior of his house of the west, 
his abode of eternity, which is in the precinet 
of Hathor, mistress of Djesrut. May she give 
thee leave to come up to earth and to the 
open forecourt of the tomb so that thou 
mayest see the sun when he ries. 


b) In the banquet scene from the tomb 
of Amenhotep-si-se (No. 75 at Thebes; 
main hall; west side of north wall)?’ the 
master and his wife are seated in front 
of the offering table with musicians and 
guests attending. The legend above the 
man’s head reads: 

Sitting down in the hall to divert the heart 
according to the practice of existence on earth, 
perfumed with myrrh, adorned with garlands, 
making [holiday] in his house of justification 
which he made for himself in the west of 
Thebes. 

c) The tomb of Nebamun (No. 90 at 
Thebes)** contains two parallel banquet 
scenes on the east wall of the hall, in both 
of which the deceased is seated with his 
wife and receives the cup from a daughter. 
In the south scene the daughter addresses 
her father thus: ‘‘For thy ka! In life, in 
health, thou praised of Amun, in thy 
beautiful house of eternity, thy dwelling 
of everlastingness.’’ The legend above his 
head in the north scene reads: 

Diverting the heart and passing a happy 
moment in [his] beautiful [house] of eternity 
by the one - of favor, great in the palace; 
he is happier today than yesterday. 


d) In one of the two banquet scenes in 
the tomb of Haremhab (No. 78 at Thebes; 
main hall)** two women present cups te 


27 Davies, The Tombs of Two Officials, Pls. IV, V, 
XVIII. 
28 Ibid., Pls. XX-XXIII. 


2* Bouriant, Mémoires de la Mission Frangaitt, 


Vol. V, Fasc. III, Pl. I. 
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the deceased. Behind them are three 
women musicians. The legend above the 
two serving women reads: 

For thy ka! Make holiday in thy beautiful 
house of eternity, thy dwelling of everlasting- 
ness. Thy face is turned to Re, thy 
lord who loves thee Receive garlands, 
anoint thyself with fine oil. Take part in a 


holiday in the favor of that good god of the 
west of Thebes. 


e) Two parallel scenes on the north and 
south walls of his shrine depict the de- 
ceased User (owner of tomb No. 21 at 
Thebes)*° seated with his wife in front of 
the offering table. A daughter presents 
the cup and says: 

For thy ka! Drink, be happily drunken, and 

Thou shalt never cease 
to enjoy thyself within thy beautiful house. 


These samples should suffice to make 
it clear that there exists a certain class of 
tomb texts which apply the “‘make-holi- 
day’’ motif to the deceased’s existence in 
the hereafter. The texts name the tomb 
as the place in which the dead man will 
enjoy the ‘“‘holiday’’—“‘house of eternity” 
and “house of justification’ are, in this 
context, quite unambiguous terms for the 
tomb—and the feasting which is the chief 
content of the “holiday” is described and 
depicted in the manner of the feasts ac- 
tually celebrated in life. Thus a secular 
phraseology is consciously applied to 
strictly funerary wishes, which conjure 
up the happiness of the life after death by 
picturing it in terms of earthly joys. 

So far the “holiday” has been invoked 
through speeches of those participating in 
the feasting or through descriptive legends. 
It remains to be seen how the orchestra 
songs recorded with the banquet scenes 
compare with these two forms of prose. 

a) In the banquet scene from the tomb 
of Djeserkerasonb (No. 38 at Thebes; 


* Davies, Five Theban Tombs, Pls. XXV—XXVI. 
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main hall)* the master and his wife sit in 
front of a flower stand. Two daughters 
present flowers and drink. Behind them 
are seven women musicians and a dancing 
girl. The daughters express the familiar 
good wish: “For thy ka! Make holiday, O 
scribe of the grain, in thy house of justifi- 
cation, which thou hast made for thyself 
on the side of the City.”’ As in the case of 
Amenhotep-si-se, the feasting in the here- 
after is expressly stated to be a replica of 
the earthly custom; for the legend above 
the seated pair reads: “Sitting down in the 
hall to divert the heart as was his wont 
while being on earth.’’ As to the song of 
the musicians who play harp, lute, 


double-flute, and lyre, it runs thus: 


Holiday! One constantly recalls the beauty 
of [Amun]. The heart is glad and praise is given 
to the height of heaven unto thy exalted face. 
Hearts say at the sight of it: Do it, O measurer 
of the grain [of Amun], every day! 


b) In the banquet of Rekhmire (tomb 
No. 100 at Thebes; north wall of pas- 
sage)® two orchestras, one consisting of 
men, the other of women, entertain the 
large gathering of feasters. The songs are 
divided among the various musicians, 
each singing a part. The male harper 
sings: 


How prosperous are they, these years which 
the god decrees for thee! Thou passest them 
endued with blessing, healthy and happy. 
Thou existest, thy voice being justified and 
thine enemy fallen, in thy house united with 
eternity, partaking of everlastingness. 


The lute player sings: 
Thou hast life endued with blessing, thou 


hast holiday . . . . making holiday, O prefect. 
Thy goodness is remembered 


21 Scheil, Mémoires de la Mission Francaise, V, 
571-79, Pl. Il. For the texts see BIFAO, XXI, 128. 


32 Virey, Mémoires de la Mission Francaise, Vol. V, 
Fasc. I, Pls. XL—XLIIT; Davies, The Tomb of Rekh- 
mi-R& at Thebes, Pi. LX VI and p. 61 
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The three men who beat the rhythm sing: 
North wind sweet to thy nostril, breath of 
what thy nose loveth. Partake of the offering 
which the king gives which has gone up on the 
altar of the lord of eternity, that thy ka may 
be satisfied by it, O prefect blessed of Amun. 


c) Some painted blocks from a Saqqara 
tomb of the late Eighteenth Dynasty** 
show a group of four women musicians, 
one of them a harpist, standing behind a 
girl who presents drink to the deceased, 
who is seated beside his wife. Above the 
musicians is written: 


Thy ka is upon thee, thou who hast spent 
thy lifetime in happiness, (though now) thou 
art consigned to the west. How prosperous 


house stands firm bearing thy name. The chil- 
dren of thy children ‘carry thy bier'.** 


d) The arrangement of the figures in the 
banquet scene on Wall D of the hall in 
the tomb of Haremhab* is slightly dif- 
ferent from that of the parallel scene pre- 
viously described. In this scene the text 
does not end above the head of the second 
serving girl but continues above the two 
women lutists who stand behind them. 
Hence it is difficult to decide whether we 
are dealing with a speech or a song—or a 
combination of both. The text runs thus: 


For thy ka! Make holiday in thy beautiful 
house of eternity, thy dwelling of everlasting- 
ness....decked with garlands, anointed 
with fine oil, taking part in a holiday. Thy 
heart is glad, thy heart is in joy. Thou seest 
Amun; he accords thee to be among mankind, 
blessed in the land of the living. Mut has come 

...in order to give ‘what is asked of her' 
and to carry the sistrum and mix the drink in 
the cup of gold 


33 Quibell and Hayter, Teti Pyramid North Side, 
Pi. XV. 

%* For the word ifd.t see Davies and Gardiner, The 
Tomb of Amenemhet, p. 56, and Peet, The Great Tomb 
Robberies (Text), p. 174. 

% Bouriant, Mémoires de la Mission Francaise, 
Vol. V, Fasc. III, Pl. LI, p. 426; Wreszinski, Atlas zur 
altdgyptischen Kulturgeschichte, I, 39a, c 
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In the lower register a male orchestra con- 
sisting of a harpist, a lutist, and a blind 
singer who beats the rhythm accompany 
the preparation of food with their song: 

Incense, fine oil, oxen, the best of what 
belongs to Amun, the morning of his rising 
when he appears in Karnak to receive the 
good things which are received from the hand 
of the blessed royal scribe every day. To thy 
beautiful face, lord of food! thou hast reached 
the land of the god. 


e) At a banquet in the tomb of Amen- 
emhet (No. 82 at Thebes; north wall of 
passage)** a male harper sings: 

How well it goes with the temple of Amun, 
even she that spendeth her days in festivity 
with the king of the gods within her . 
She is like to a [woman] drunken, who sitteth 
outside the chamber, with loosened ‘hair’ 
and upon her beauteous ['breast'l, 
and she possesses a 

J) In another banquet scene from the 
same tomb (hall; south side of west wall)* 
a male harper and two women who beat 
the rhythm sing: 

How well it goes with the temple of [Amun] 
on New Year’s Day, at the renewal of all 
in its entirety, when he receives its good things, 
and its oxen are slaughtered by hundreds, its 
wild game of the mountains by thousands, 
even for A[mun as his due offjerings at the 
festivals of the seasons. 


g) The song from the banquet scene 
on the British Museum fragment No. 
37984** runs thus: 


['Flowers of sweet"} odor ‘given' by Ptah and 
planted by Geb. His beauty is in every body. 
Ptah has made this with his hands to enter- 
tain his heart. The canals are filled with water 
anew, and the earth is flooded with his love. 


** Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhd, 
Pl. XV, p. 63. 

3? This is Gardiner's translation except for the 
initial words, for which see Gardiner, Egyptian Gram 
mar, § 141, n. 6. 

** Davies and Gardiner, op. cit., Pl. V, pp. 40-41. 

39 See Wreszinski, Atlas zur altdgyptischen Kultur 
geschichte, I, 91; Davies and Gardiner, Ancient 
Egyptian Paintings, II, 70. 
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The comparison of these songs with 
the speeches and legends reveals their 
similarity. Sometimes it is only the posi- 
tion of the text in relation to the figures 
which marks the distinction between the 
song of the musician and the speech of the 
cupbearer. Whenever the text is not dis- 
tinctly assigned to one or the other class 
of persons, we cannot be sure about the 
manner of its delivery—or rather about 
the intention of the decorator. We have 
encountered this ambiguity in the case of 
the banquet of Haremhab. However, a 
certain amount of difference between the 
songs and the prose texts is recognizable: 
The “holiday” motif, although it occurs, 
is not the chief subject of the songs. In- 
stead, references to the gods and to the 
offering ceremonies are prominent. In 
other words, the orchestra songs are more 
ritualistic than the other banquet texts. 
In spite of this difference, however, it can 
be said in summary that all banquet texts, 


whether orchestra songs or speeches or de- 
seriptive legends, belong to the same basic 
repertoire the purpose of which is to in- 
voke the pleasures of the “holiday” as 
they apply to the existence in the here- 
after. 


The nature and significance of the ban- 
quet scenes, from which our texts derive, 
have been much discussed, but no unity 
of opinion has been reached. Gardiner has 
distinguished between two types of ban- 
quets, the funerary and the biographical, 
the former being ‘“‘the depiction of the 
funerary rites of offering together with 
the banquet that they aimed at securing 
for the deceased,’’*° while the latter is the 
representation of an earthly feast and thus 
a scene of daily life. The difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between the two types is, ac- 
cording to Gardiner, due to the fact that 
the worldly feast had acquired a second- 


* Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhet, 
Dp. 38. 


ary funerary and prospective significance 
owing to the Egyptian’s hope that after 
death he would continue to enjoy earthly 
pleasures. This secondary significance 
caused the intrusion of funerary elements 
in the depiction of the secular biographical 
feast. 

The fundamental distinction between 
these two types of banquets, the funerary 
and the biographical, has generally been 
adopted. But their respective meanings 
have been interpreted in various ways. An 
eloquent statement of one point of view, 
which is related to Gardiner’s, is provided 
by Davies’ interpretation of banquet 
scenes: 


We may gather from the pictures and ac- 
companying texts that bright hours spent in 
the midst of family and friends might be 
looked forward to by the happy dead. But 
we should be much mistaken if we supposed 
that it was a prospect clearly envisaged and 
provided for by rite, by prayer, or by magical 
aids, pictorial or otherwise Egyptian 
faith knew when to eschew system and dogma 
and pass to unoutlined dreams 
pictures, then, that we meet with in the outer 
halls of tombs do not definitely represent or 
secure such a reunion The scenes are 
primarily memories of the part which the 
dead might enjoy beyond cavil, and hopes 
surpassing these are only disclosed by a phrase, 
an epithet, an exaggeration which, being 
searcely applicable to life here, might be re- 
garded as hyperbole or as prophecy 
Such scenes of feasting occur more than once 
in different parts of one tomb, and a distinction 
needs to be made between them, even when 
the ancients failed to observe it and added 
elements of confusion. Three separate classes 
of banquets are perhaps depicted; one is the 
regular meal of the dead, which he would 
hope to enjoy daily, but which, for the com- 
mon man at least, could only be so provided 
pictorially or by written spell The sec- 
ond depiction reflects an actual presentation of 
food and a real assembly of living relatives 
on the occasion of the New Year, or some 
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other anniversary. Here, too, the food was 
ritually offered to the dead; not in privacy 
and silence, however, but in the company of 
friends and to music and laughter. The third 
kind of meal is such as we are now to con- 
sider. Placed in the chamber of records it 
commemorates primarily the pleasures of the 
past. No priest needs to intervene here 

The daughters of the house come forward with 
the cup, the garland, the ointment, the joy 
bringing emblems of Hathor The meat 
and drink are material things . . . . and if they 
are offered to the ka, that anima blandula 
was a familiar spirit that began its protective 
or other offices with birth not death. The dis- 
tinction between these occasions of feasting 
was, however, not observed strictly by the 
decorators. The actions and words proper to 
the one crept often into the other. The shadow 
of death naturally stole over the happiness of 
earth; on the other hand the familiar realities 
of the known world pleasantly tinged the 
monotonous expanse of eternity. With this 
word of warning against too rigid an interpre- 
tation of words and details, we may turn to 


the picture itself and enjoy its very incon- 
gruities.* 


We are not in agreement with this 
point of view. In the first place, the ban- 
quet which Davies treats as an example 
of the worldly biographical type contains 
the explicitly funerary legends which we 
have discussed.” Refusal to accept the 
literal meaning of those “‘holiday”’ wishes 
which place the “‘holiday”’ squarely in the 
hereafter could be justified only if they 
were isolated remarks cropping up errati- 
cally in an otherwise distinctly worldly 
context, but not when they are so per- 
sistently used and echoed in song and 
prose as to constitute a definable part of 
the funerary repertoire. Moreover, all the 
banquets from which the funerary “‘holi- 
day”’ texts derive exhibit one or more than 
one funerary element of representation, 
usually the ritual offering table. ‘This is 


41 The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, pp. 51-53. 
42 See above, p. 182 (tomb of Ipuki and Nebamun). 


also the case in the banquet of Nebamun 
with which Davies deals. To quote from 
Davies’ description: ‘““The ridiculous trun- 
cheon which he [Nebamun] carries, 
against all earthly habit, gives a sepulchral 
heaviness little befitting the scene.” 
Describing the relatives participating in 
the feast, Davies says: 

In the uppermost row a young woman 
offers the menat and symbolical flowers to a 
married pair, and by this attention betrays a 
rank which they had probably won by age or 
death. .... Both are given the epithet ma- 
kheru commonly applied to the dead, and in 
agreement with this their table is of the form 
reserved for mortuary feasts." 


Has Nebamun then invited the dead to his 
house? 

It seems to us entirely unconvincing 
to assume that all these funerary texts 
and elements of representation are out of 
place and merely the outcome of confu- 
sion. In other words, we believe that a 
banquet which has explicitly funerary 
legends is a funerary banquet. When the 
presence or absence of such legends is 
made the criterion for the distinction of 
the funerary from the worldly biographi- 
cal banquet, it becomes apparent that 
the overwhelming majority of banquets 
in tombs belongs to the funerary class. 
Such literal approach to the material may 
be rigid but is not arbitrary. It further- 
more results that all texts gathered in this 
chapter, legends, speeches, and songs, with 
the exception of the legend from the 
“holiday” scene of Amenhotep II, 
which was chosen as an example of a secu- 
lar entertainment, derive from strictly 
funerary feasts. In other words, the back- 
ground for the orchestra songs recorded 
in the private tombs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty is the funerary banquet. 

It remains to inquire into the meaning 

43 The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, p. 55 

44 See above, p. 181 (tomb of Kenamun) 
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of the funerary banquet. It is commonly 
assumed that this banquet represents a 
family celebration which took place in the 
tomb on certain days of the year for the 
purpose of offering food to the deceased 
with which to satisfy his needs in the here- 
after. However, another possibility is sug- 
gested in a recent study in which it is 
maintained that, besides the biographical 
banquet, there exist two different kinds of 
funerary banquet scenes, the one being 
the depiction of what a chapter of the 
Coffin Texts describes as the reunion of a 
man with his family in the hereafter,* 
while the other represents the constitu- 
tion of the mortuary endowment.“ Fou- 
sart’s study which was to furnish the evi- 
dence for this view is not available, hence 
we are in no position to comment on it. 
But it seems desirable, pending a solution, 
to indicate the problems posed by the 
funerary banquet scenes. 

Summing up, it seems to us that the 
orchestra songs of the Eighteenth Dynas- 
ty are part of a certain class of tomb lit- 
erature which is devoted to invoking the 
holiday to be enjoyed in the hereafter, to 
praising the lasting and vigorous life 
which the deceased wili lead in the beyond, 
and to extolling the gods. These songs 
occur in scenes of funerary feasting or 
with the simple daily meal of the dead. 
They can be found in any of the accessible 
parts of the tomb, the hall, the passage, 
or the shrine. Their peculiar character is 
that they are funerary without being 
strictly ritual and that they make use of a 
secular phraseology without being secular 
or biographical. In other words, they are 
not in the nature of spells, as are those 

** See De Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, I, 180 
(Spell 146) and ibid., IT, 151 (Spell 131); also Lacau, 
Tezxtes religieux, 11 and LX XII. Perhaps this is repre- 
sented in the banquet of Amenemhet which depicts 


the dead ancestors (see Davies and Gardiner, The 
Tomb of Amenemhet, Pl. XV1). 


*Foucart, “Le Tombeau D’Amonmos” in 
Mémoires de UInstitut Francais, LVII, 225, n. 2. 


texts which deal with the burial cere- 
monies proper or with the deceased’s 
journey into the beyond, nor do they rep- 
resent biographical reminiscences. Their 
phraseology is to a large extent derived 
from secular speech, but their purpose is 
funerary throughout. This transposition 
of secular terms to funerary purposes is 
particularly clear in the case of the “‘holi- 
day”’ motif. 

Against the background of the orches- 
tra songs we shall now view the composi- 
tions which are harpers’ songs in the nar- 
rower sense, beginning with those which 
antedate the New Kingdom. 


Ill. THE HARPERS’ SONGS OF THE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM AND THE 
DEPICTION OF HARPERS 


Old Kingdom representations of harp- 
ers are numerous, but with the exception 
of one Sixth Dynasty tomb at Meir’ 
their songs are never recorded. The con- 
texts in which they appear are varied and 
not well defined Usually a harper and a 
few other musicians are tucked away in a 
corner among scenes of agriculture or do- 
mestic labor. Sometimes a row of dancers 
is depicted in the vicinity of the musi- 
cians. These scenes are not explicit. They 
merely indicate that the harpers were part 
of the nobleman’s household. Women 
harpists appear as early as men; and play- 
ing the harp is not only a paid profession 
but an art with which a lady might enter- 
tain her husband.** 

In the Middle Kingdom the reliefs sug- 
gest that the function of the harpers is 
primarily funerary. They now appear in 
the funerary offering-table scene on the 
private mortuary stelae, and in the tombs, 
too, they are more closely connected with 
ritual scenes. This funerary function is 


4? Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, Vol. IV, 
Pls. IX-—X 

48 See The Mastaba of Mereruka, Vol. I, Pls. 94-95 
(“O.1.P.,"" Vol. XX XI). 
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borne out by the character of the harpers’ 
songs, for which we now have several 
examples. 

Before discussing these texts, a word 
should be said about a peculiarity of 
representation, namely, the habit of de- 
picting male harpers as blind. This mode 
of representation is fairly common in the 
Middle Kingdom and very widely applied 
in the New Kingdom. Knowledge of the 
social standing of harpers would help to 
determine the reasons behind this prac- 
tice. But we have little information about 
the harper’s profession and his standing. 
Max Miiller has made much of the demot- 
ic satirical poem which describes him as 
lowly and despicable.** But, being meant 
as a satire, that description has little in- 
formative value. What evidence we have 
would indicate that there were the 
honored and well paid as well as the hum- 
ble and poor.®*® If we assume that the rep- 
resentation of harpers as blind was based 
on observed reality—blind men would be 
likely to turn to the musical profession as 
the most adequate means of livelihood— 
we would have to ask ourselves whether 
this constitutes a departure from the tend- 
ency prevailing in Egyptian art to omit 
from the depiction any physical deformity 
of the model. The answer to this might be 
that this tendency does not necessarily 
apply to the minor personages who appear 
on another man’s monument.*! It has been 
suggested that blind harpers were wel- 
come because they could not see the 
women of the house. However, if that 
were the case, one may wonder why other 


4* Miiller, Die Liebespoesie der alten Aegypter, p. 2. 

5° For a royal harpist see Kuentz, Recueil Champol- 
lion, pp. 602510. 

5! When the owner of a tomb himself is depicted in 
all his deformity, it surely represents an exception 
and must be due to his personal insistence. See, for 
instance, the Cairo statue of the dwarf Senb and the 
reliefs in his tomb; the latter are published in Anzeiger 
der Kaiserl. Akad. der Wissenschaften (Wien), Vol. 
LXIV (1927), Pl. V. 

52 Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, II, 12-13. 
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musicians, such as flutists and lutists, are 
not depicted as blind. Furthermore, if 
such practical consideration had been 
so important as to dominate the mode of 
representation, it is surprising that it 
should not have been reflected in the very 
numerous Old Kingdom depictions of 
harpers but that it should have been left 
for the more refined Middle Kingdom to 
emphasize such primitive precautions.®* 
Whatever the origin'of the practice, it is 
likely that in the course of time it became 
an artistic formula of characterization 
and, as such, independent of observed 
reality or of a specific meaning. 

The harpers’ songs of the Middle King- 
dom, by which we understand songs re- 
corded on monuments dating from the 
Middle Kingdom, come from private 
tombs as well as from funerary stelae. 
Their number is small, and they are short 
and simple compositions. We possess the 
following: 

1. Stela in Cairo from Abydos 

2. Leyden Stela V 68 

3. Leyden Stela V 71 

4. Tomb of Senbi at Meir 

. Tomb of Antefoker, No. 60 at Thebes™ 


The Cairo stela from Abydos is a sim- 
ple round-topped one with the customary 
pair of magic eyes near the top. Under 
them in horizontal lines is the text. In the 
left corner the deceased sits at the offer- 
ing table. In front of him the harper 
squats on the ground. This is the song: 


(1) The singer Tjeniaa says: 
How abiding art thou* in thy abode (2) of 
eternity, 


53: For the truly barbaric custom of blinding the 
harpers, practiced by some of Egypt's African neigh- 
bors, see Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 35. 


‘¢ The songs from this tomb have not been in- 
cluded in this collection, for they are very fragmentary 
and obscure. The reader is referred to the tomb pub- 
lication: Davies, The Tomb of Antefoker. 

55 Peet, The Cemeteries of Abydos, Vol. II, Pl. 
XXIII, 5. Sethe, Aegyptische Lesestiicke, p. 87. 
Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 421. 
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In thy tomb of everlastingness! 

It is (3) filled with offerings of food,> 

It contains every (4) good thing 

Thy ka is with thee,° 

It does not part from thee,* 

O chancellor of the King of Lower Egypt, 
Great steward (5) Nebankh, 

Thou hast sweet breath of the north wind. 
(6) So says his singer who keeps his name alive, 
(7) The praised one, the singer Tjeniaa, 
(8) Whom we loved, 

Who sings to his ka every day.* 

* mnt.wy tw apparently stands for mn.wy tw. 

> htp.w.t df}.w can be a compound term mean- 
ing “food-offering,’’ so in Sethe, Urkunden der 
18. Dynasty (hereafter cited as “Urk. IV’), pp. 
227, 112, 467, and in Louvre C 1. But it can also 
represent two parallel terms as in fh? m Atp.w.t 
h3 m df?.w, Louvre A 134 (PSBA, XXII, 35). 

° k3.k hn‘.k is a well-known funerary formula; 
see, e.g. Urk. IV, pp. 499 and 1222; parallel to 
ib.k n.k in Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyramiden- 
texte (hereafter cited. as Pyr.), § 1869, a. 

4 The negation ~— is intended. For t&i r see 
Urk. IV, p. 38. 

This song is a distinctly funerary com- 
position which exhibits some of the typical 
mortuary commonplaces, such as the 
offering of food and other good things, the 
presence of the ka, the sweet breath of 
the north wind, and the perpetuation of 
the name. With the essential safeguards 
for survival thus named, the song is no 
less efficacious than the htp-di-nsw.t for- 
mula of offering which it has replaced on 
this stela. In other words, instead of using 
the stereotyped offering formula, this 
stela fulfils its funerary function by 
means of a more original composition. 
And the greater freedom of content is 
supplemented by a more intimate form 
of delivery: it is the song of a harper di- 
rectly addressing his dead master and 
not the impersonal offering formula 


which can be spoken by any stranger 


** The numbers in parentheses refer to the lines of 
the text, the superior letters to our notes on the trans- 
lation. 
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passing the monument. The praise of the 
tomb, with which the song begins, is a 
distinctive feature not common for the 
funerary stela but recurring in another 
harper’s song from the stela next to be 
considered. 

Leyden V 68°’ is a stela in form of a 
door which is divided into three registers. 
In the upper register the deceased is 
seated at the offering table. His wife 
stands behind him, and an exceedingly 
fat harper squats in front of him. Above 
the heads of man and wife is the hip-di- 
ngw.t prayer and the names of the pair. In 
front of and above the harper is his song. 
In the two lower registers sons bring offer- 
ings. The harper’s song is quite laconic: 
(1) O tomb, thou hast been built for festivity, 
(2) Thou hast been founded (3) for goodliness! 
(4) The singer Neferhotep born of Henu. 


The similarity between the two songs 
is obvious. Both texts occur in the simple 
offering-table scene and are purely funer- 
ary. But whereas the harper’s song was 
the only text on the Cairo stela and had re- 
placed the offering formula, the Leyden 
stela has a separate offering text and also 
depicts the presentation of food by mem- 
bers of the family. Hence the harper with 
his song is an additional nicety rather 
than a necessity. It is also noteworthy 
that in the praise of the tomb, which is 
the theme of the song, it is the tomb, and 
not the deceased, which is directly ad- 
dressed. 

Leyden V 71°* is a large family stela 
with a small and inconspicuous harper 
and a harper’s text which seems to have 
escaped attention. In the upper half of 
the stela two couples facing each other 
are seated at a central offering table. 

4? Boeser, Beschreibung der aegyptischen Sammlung 


. . in Leiden, I, 33; Sethe, Aegyptische Lesesticke, 
p. 87; Steindorff, ZAS, XXXII, 123 

58 Boeser, Beschreibung der aegyptischen Sammlung 
; . in Leiden, I, 9. It is numbered “*V 3°’ in Boeser's 
bibliography, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Above their heads are their respective 
offering prayers, names, and titles. The 
lower half is divided into two registers 
filled with numerous small figures of fam- 
ily members and priests performing offer- 
ing rites. Among them, in the left corner 
of the bottom register, squats the harper 
in front of a heap of food. Above the heap 
in four vertical semi-hieratic columns, is 
his song (see Pls. IV, 6 and VI, b):*° 
(1) O Osiris this Siese,* awake thou!® 
Geb has brought thee Horus, 
(2) And he recognizes thee, 
Horus has found thee, 
<And it is beneficial> to him through 

<thee> 
(3) In thy name of ‘He who awakes well,’ 
Great Steward Siese, justified! 
(4) The singer Iker born® of S3.t-hnt-/ety-htp. 

* The deceased Siese, whom the harper ad- 
dresses, is the chief personage of the stela. 

> The whole text is based on Pyr. § 612, a-b. 

© Apparently m rn.k n ré wd}. 

4 The mistake ir.t.n for ir.n also occurs in one 
of the texts in the upper half of the stela. 


This text, too, is a simple funerary 
prayer for the benefit of the deceased. It 
differs from the preceding harpers’ songs 
inasmuch as it is an adaptation of a pyra- 
mid text and not an independent compo- 
sition. 

In the tombs of the Middle Kingdom 
representations of harpers are not un- 
common, but their songs are very rarely 
recorded.®® The harper’s song in the tomb 


58° With the exception of the Song of Piay, the 
original disposition and appearance of the hiero- 
glyphs have not been retained in our hand copies. 


6° Middle Kingdom tombs depicting harpers are: 
I. Meir: 

1. Tomb of Wahhotep (Blackman, The Rock 
Tombs of Meir, Vol Il, Pils. XV, XXXII, 3), 
west wall, with two short very damaged lines 
of text 

2. Same tomb; north wall (ibid., Pls. III, X XI, 
XXII) 

. Beni Hassan 

1. Tomb of Amenemhet (Newberry, Beni Has- 
san, Vol. I, Pl. XII) 

2. Tomb of Baqt (ibid., Vol. II, Pl. IV) 

3. Tomb of Khety (ibid., Pl. XIV) 


of Senbi at Meir occurs in a scene which 
Blackman has described as a Hathor 
ceremony: 

Senbi the justified stands facing a company 
of musicians, male and female dancers, and 
wrestlers, arranged in two lines and headed by 
the steward Khnum and a harper. Khnum is 
offering his master a gorgeous necklace ap- 
propriate to the ceremony and festivities in 
which he is about to participate. .... The 
dancing girls ere they begin to dance, and 
while the harper sings the opening song... . 
hold out toward Senbi their menats and sis- 
trums. “For thy kas!” says the first, “the 
menats of Hathor.’™ 


The harper’s song is as follows: 


Exalted is Hathor (goddess) of Love, O Ihuyu, 
O Ihuyu, 

When she is exalted on the holiday, O Thuyu, 

On the holiday, O Senbi, O Ibuyu!* 


This harper’s song is a ceremonial 
hymn. As such it is related to the hymns 
recorded in the Eighteenth Dynasty ban- 
quet scenes and also to the hymns in- 
scribed on temple walls.** On both occa- 
sions—the banquet of the private tomb 
and the temple ceremony—it is usual that 
there should be dancing in addition to the 
music. This is also the case in our relief 
from the tomb of Senbi, which depicts a 
group of dancers and three singers in addi- 
tion to the harper. Senbi’s harper thus oc- 
cupies a minor position, reminiscent of 
the harpers in the banquet scenes of the 
New Kingdom tombs. It can therefore be 
said that this harper’s song is on the 


*! The Rock Tombs of Meir, I, 22-23, Pls. II-III 

*: The wording is rather obscure, and the transla- 
tion, which is Blackman's, is by no means certain. 
The word wér presents a problem, and so does ihwyw, 
which, according to Blackman, refers to the two men 
with castanets who also appear in the tomb of Amen- 
emhet (see Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amen- 
emhet, Pls. XIX—XX). See also Peet, JE A, VI, 57. 

*: Harpers’ hymns on temple walls form a class 
apart inasmuch as, being part of the temple cere- 
monies, they are not connected with, and not ad- 
dressed to, private individuals. They have not been 
included in this study. 
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border line between harpers’ songs in the 
strict sense and orchestra songs. 

Summarizing the character of the harp- 
ers’ songs of the Middle Kingdom, we 
would say that they are of two kinds. 
Those on mortuary stelae are funerary, 
invoking the dead and the hereafter. 
Those in private tombs either are cere- 
monial hymns which may or may not 
have funerary implications®* (tomb of 
Senbi; also tomb of Antefoker)® or are 
purely funerary invocations and thus in 
line with those on mortuary stelae (tomb 
of Antefoker). Where Middle Kingdom 
stelae depict harpers without recording 
their songs, the standard funerary repre- 
sentation of the offering-table scene 
leaves no doubt as to the funerary function 
of the harper.®’ 

On the pseudo-stela, Louvre C 17,°* 
the mortuary banquet is represented: A 
female orchestra of one harpist and three 
singers and a dancing girl provide the 
entertainment to the meal which is at- 
tended by guests. This scene recalls the 
banquets from the tombs of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty. And a transition to these 
New Kingdom banquets, foreshadowed 
by this relief, is provided by the tomb of 
Sebeknekht at Elkab, which dates from 
the Second Intermediate Period and 
which depicts an orchestra singing a 
“holiday” song.*® 

It results that the Middle Kingdom 

** According to Blackman (The Rock Tombs of 
Meir, I, 25, n. 6), the Hathor ceremony from the 
tomb of Senbi has funerary significance; according 
to Gardiner (Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of 
Amenemhet, p. 96), the scene refers to the annual 


Hathor festival as celebrated during the tomb- 
owner's life. 


® Davies, The Tomb of A ntefoker, Pl. X XIX, p. 24 

“Jbid Pl. XXVII, pp. 24-25. 

‘See Cairo stelae Nos. 20121, 20257, 20732 
(Lange and Schiifer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren 
Reiches). 

** Boreux, BI FAO, XXX (1930), 45, Pls. I-III. 


** Tylor, The Tomb of Sebeknekht, Pls. VIII-LX. 


records of harpers and their songs reveal, 
on the one hand, an established tradition 
of funerary and ceremonial harpers’ songs 
and, on the other hand, point forward to 
the development of the orchestra song, 
which becomes a prominent feature of 
the banquet scenes of the New Kingdom. 
What we lack completely is any trace or 
echo on any Middle Kingdom monument 
of the famous worldly and hedonistic 
Antef song, believed to be a Middle King- 
dom composition. 


IV. THE HARPERS’ SONGS OF THE 
NEW KINGDOM 


The harper’s text known as the song 
from the tomb of King Antef exists in two 
copies, both of which date from the New 
Kingdom: Papyrus Harris 500, which 
gives the complete text, is a Nineteenth 
Dynasty manuscript, and the fragmen- 
tary copy in the Memphite tomb of Paa- 
tenemheb, now in Leyden, belongs to the 
Amarna period. Nevertheless, the song is 
usually believed to be a Middle Kingdom 
composition. The reasons for this belief 
can be stated as follows: (1) The introdue- 
tion, extant in the papyrus copy, relates 
that the song was recorded ‘‘in the house 
of King Antef.’’ This king must be one of 
the Antefs of the Eleventh or of the Seven- 
teenth Dynasty. (2) The language is clas- 
sical Middle Egyptian. (3) The pessimistic 
tone of the song suggests its relation to a 
skeptic-pessimistic movement resulting 
from the upheaval of the First Intermedi- 
ate Period and reflected in a number of 
Middle Kingdom compositions such as 
the “Dialogue of the Man Weary of Life.” 

The evidence, indeed, points to a Mid- 
dle Kingdom origin. However, as already 
indicated, no Middle Kingdom monu- 
ment or record reveals a trace of the song. 
Instead, it has come down to us in the two 
New Kingdom copies. Furthermore, and 
this is most important, it is the New King- 
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dom which furnishes a number of harpers’ 


songs which are closely related to the. 


Antef song. These are good indications 
not only that the song was popular in the 
New Kingdom but that it actually started 
a literary fashion. And it is in order to 
point to its literary affinities with the 
New Kingdom, and not in order to deny 
its Middle Kingdom origin, that we have 
placed the Antef song at the head of our 
list of harpers’ songs of the New Kingdom. 
These are the texts: 


1. The Antef Song: Papyrus Harris 500 and 
Tomb of Paatenemheb 
2. Song from the Tomb of Neferhotep, 
Thebes No. 50, north wall of passage; 
hereafter called ““Neferhotep I’’ (Pl. VIT) 
3. Song from the Tomb of Neferhotep, 
Thebes No. 50, left rear wall of hall; 
hereafter called “Neferhotep II” 

. Song from the Tomb of Neferhotep, 
Thebes No. 50, left rear wall of hall; 
following on Neferhotep II; hereafter 
called “Neferhotep III’”’ (Pls. I, ID) 

5. Song from the Tomb of Khai-Inheret, 
Der el Medineh No. 359, second chamber 

}. Song from the Tomb of Paser, Thebes 
No. 106, on pillar in hall (Pls. III, V) 

. Song from the Tomb of Piay, Thebes No. 
263, left door reveal (Pls. [Va, VIa) 

. Song from the Tomb of Neferrenpet, 
Thebes No. 178, south wall of hall 

9. Song from the Tomb of Penniut, Thebes 
No. 331, left door reveal 

. Song from the Tomb of Tjanefer, Thebes 

No. 158, left door reveal’? 


1. THE ANTEF SONG 


The text occupies columns VI, 2, to 
VII, 3, of Papyrus Harris 500 (Brit. Mus. 
Pap., No. 10060) and also exists, in a 
fragmentary state, in the tomb of Paa- 
tenemheb from Saqqara, now in Leyden. 
The tomb copy was engraved on the 
right-hand wall of the hall above the 


7° For the bibliography of these songs see the Ap- 
pendix 
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heads of an officiating priest and a group 
of four musicians led by a blind harpist. 
They face the deceased and his wife, who 
are seated at the offering table. The tomb 
dates from the reign of Amenhotep IV, 
Akhenaten. This is the song: 


(2) Song which is in the house* of King Antef 
the justified 

(And) which is in front of the (3) harpist. 

Flourishing indeed? is this good lord! 

A kindly fate has come to pass.° 

(One) generation passes away 

And others (4) remain (in its place) 

Since the time of the ancestors. 

The gods that were aforetime 

Rest in their pyramids; 

Nobles (5) and glorified likewise 

Are buried in their pyramids. 

They that built houses, 

Their places are no more; 

What* (6) has been done with them? 

I have heard the sayings of Imhotep and 
Djedefhor,* 

With whose words men (still) speak (7) so 
much ;‘ 

What are their places? 

Their walls have crumbled, 

Their places are no more, 

As if they had never (8) been. 

None cometh from thence* 

That he might tell their circumstances, 

That he might tell their needs 

And content our heart 

Until we have reached (9) the place 

Whither they have gone. 

May thy heart be cheerful 

To permit the heart to forget 

The making of (funerary) services for thee. 

Follow thy desire while thou livest! 

(10) Put myrrh upon thy head, 

Clothe thyself in fine linen, 

Anoint thee with the genuine wonders 

(11) Which are the god’s own. 

Increase yet more thy happiness, 

And let not thy heart languish ;» 

Follow thy desire and thy good, 

(12) Fashion thine affairs on earth 

After the command of thy heart.' 
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That day of lamentation will come to thee, 

When the Still (1) of Heart does not hear their 
lamentation, 

And mourning does not deliver a man from 
the netherworld.' 

‘Refrain':* (2) Make holiday! 

Do not weary thereof! 

Lo, none is allowed to take his goods with 
him,! 

Lo, none that has gone has (3) come back! 


* The “house of King Antef”’ is, of course, the 
royal tomb. 

b wid pw: the writing is clearly wid, and the 
meaning of wid suits the context. The dead are 
often referred to as being flourishing and pros- 
perous, cf. wid.wy nn fpr n.f (Davies, The Tomb 
of Neferhotep at Thebes, Pl. XXIII); wid.wy st n3 
n rnp.w.t wd ntr hr.k (Virey, Le Tombeau de 
Rekhmara, Mémoires de la Mission Francaise, 
Vol. V, Pl. XLII with wd for wid; see also Leyden 
Hymn to Amon, V1, 10 (ZAS, XLU, 41). 

° 3w nfr hdy: 33w nfr clearly is a euphemism for 
death, but Ady presents a problem, since no 
satisfactory meaning can be obtained from it. We 
have adopted the attitude of previous translators 
who have treated it as a corruption and substi- 
tuted Apr from the parallel phrase in Neferhotep 
I, line 2. 

4 pir here and in line 7 seems to be the inter- 
rogative pronoun “what” rather than the im- 
perative “behold,” despite the wrong determina- 
tive in the first occurrence; so also Sethe, Jm- 
hotep der Asklepios der Aegypter, p. 10 (Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
Aegyptens, II, 4). 


The recently published fragment of the 
teachings of Djedefhor (Brunner-Traut, ZAS, 
LXXVI, 3-9) perhaps suggests that the two Old 
Kingdom sages are introduced here not merely 
because of their general fame but because of a 
more specific connection between their teachings 
and the musings of the harper. For the Djedefhor 
fragment recommends the traditional provisions 
for survival: “Make excellent thy dwelling place 
of the west .. . . the house of death is for life.” 
The harper, however, reflects on the vanity of 
these efforts. See ibid., p. 7, on the reading 
“Djedefhor” instead of previous ‘“Hordedef.” 
On the two wise men see also Gardiner, Hieratic 
Papyri in the British Museum (3d ser.), Vol. I: 
Text, pp. 39-40. 
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‘Or “words related as their own utterances— 
very much.” 


* Apparently for bw ii.tw. The Leyden variant 
bn ii im, “nonexistent is one who comes from 
thence,” is better. 


‘imi h3w nfr.w.k, etc. The usual procedure is 
to interpolate the preposition hr after h3w and 
the negative imperative m before b3g3y. Both 
emendations are based on the Leyden text; see 
also Neferhotep I, line 28. 

i'm wd ib.k iw n.k hrw, etc. The Leyden text 
has m hd ib.k r iw n.k hrw. Both readings provide 
an adequate meaning. When the reading wd of 
Harris 500 as against hd of Leyden is retained, 
the phrase “after the command of thy heart”’ 
is the conclusion of the preceding sentence; and 
then the interpolation of the preposition r before 
iw n.k to obtain the meaning “until that day of 
lamentation comes to thee’’ is unwarranted. 

i The Leyden text gives the correct reading 
for this phrase. 

*The Worterbuch (Erman and Grapow, 
W orterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache) has adopted 
the translation “refrain’’ for mwt, basing it on 
miwt.f m hit.f of P. med. London, 16, 4; 17, 5; 
18, 5, 11; but it remains guesswork. 

'A very similar saying is Sm s §m At.f, “when 
man goes his belongings go"’ (Lefébvre, Le Tom- 
beau de Petosiris, I1, 90). 


The opening phrase of the song has a 
twofold intention. On the one hand, it is a 
simple statement of the fact that the per- 
son in whose honor the harper sings is 
dead; on the other hand, it is an affirma- 
tion, made with exclamatory emphasis, 
that the state of death is one of prosperity 
and happiness. As indicated by the paral- 
lels quoted above, the terms “to flourish” 
and ‘“‘to be happy”’ are commonly applied 
to the dead man’s existence in the here- 
after, and the exclamatory form is often 
used as a greeting extended to the dead 
upon his arrival in the beyond. 

The theme of death having thus been 
introduced is further elaborated: 
The singer points to the transitoriness to 
which all life is subject, and this, in turn, 
leads him to observe that all-embracing 


now 
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death treats kings and commoners alike; 
for both “‘lie buried in their pyramids.” 

At this point a new line of thought 
begins. Death, first viewed positively 
and described objectively, suddenly be- 
_ comes the object of anxious questions and 
laments. Confidence and tranquillity are 
replaced by doubt and disbelief. What 
traces do men leave on earth, and how do 
they fare once they are dead? “They leave 
no trace at all,” is the answer; and of their 
existence beyond the grave nothing is 
known, for none has ever come back to re- 
port. Now, then, if complete oblivion is 
man’s fate, it is best to forget all sadness 
and enjoy to the full the pleasures of life. 
Make the best of all good things, for you 
‘annot take them with you; nor can you 
return once you are gone. 

This, then, is the famous skepticism of 
the song and its equally famous carpe 
diem message. The surprise to find such a 
skeptic and hedonistic attitude among 
the world’s most religious people has, inter 
alia, led the commentators to a diligent 
collecting of parallels from the literatures 
of other nations in order to demonstrate 
that what the Egyptians express here is, 
after all, a very natural and common state 
of mind. Doubts or disbelief regarding 
immortality will easily engender a hedo- 
nistic philosophy of life. Ecclesiastes, 
Anacreon, Horace, Omar Khayyam, and 
others are called upon to furnish ex- 
amples of this attitude. 

These comparisons, however, do not 
account for the circumstances which sur- 
round the conception and the recording 
of this song and similar harpers’ songs and 
which are not easily paralleled by any- 
thing we find in other literatures. But it is 
precisely these peculiar circumstances 
which need to be investigated, for they 
alone explain the difficulties and para- 
doxes as well as the specific flavor of these 
compositions. 


What further limits the value of the 
comparison with the carpe diem advice 
as expressed in other literatures is the fact 
that this advice does not spring from one 
particular attitude. There is, for instance, 
a considerable difference between the mel- 
low cheerfulness of Horace and the brood- 
ing melancholy of Omar Khayyam. There- 
fore, unless one is willing to engage in a 
series of definitions concerning the various 
kinds of carpe diem advice, it is preferable 
altogether to avoid this terminology, even 
though the “make-holiday”’ phrase of the 
Antef song so readily lends itself to the 
translation into carpe diem. An additional 
reason for avoiding the term lies in the 
fact that the ‘“‘make-holiday” motif is not 
peculiar to this harper’s song but is, as we 
have seen, a standard figure of speech 
with a funerary as well as a secular appli- 
cation. We do not deny, however, that 
the Antef song so combines the ‘“‘make- 
holiday” motif with skeptic and melan- 
choly reflections on death as to create an 
attitude reminiscent of, though not identi- 
cal with, the classical carpe diem. 

We shall have to say more about the 
Antef song when discussing some of the 
other harpers’ songs. For the moment a 
few points of detail need to be emphasized: 
(1) The beginning of the song reveals a 
positive attitude toward death and a 
tranquil acceptance of transitoriness and 
thus contrasts sharply with the main 
body of the poem. (2) Contrary to other 
harpers’ songs which use the “make- 
holiday”’ motif, the advice to make merry 
is here not explicitly addressed to the 
tomb-owner. This difference is significant, 
and we shall return to it later. (3) With 
regard to the structure of the song it 
should be noted that the flow of thought 
is governed by association, not by argu- 
ment and deduction. It is owing to this 
loose mode of composition, which inciden- 
tally is typical for oral tradition, that the 
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essential unity of the poem is maintained 
despite the break in thought and mood 
which occurs after the first few phrases. 
For the flow of association allows the com- 
bination of heterogeneous elements and 
gives to the individual phrase a large 
measure of independence. This technique 
also accounts for the fact that the motifs 
of the Antef song reappear with many 
variations in the other harpers’ songs 
where, through minor changes, they were 
stripped of their original meaning and 
used to create new songs in a new vein. 


2. NEFERHOTEP I 


The setting of this song is the offering- 
table scene (see above, p. 178). The tomb 
dates from the reign of Haremhab. Our 
text (see Pl. VII)” is based on a combina- 
tion of photographs, previous publica- 
tions, and a photograph of Hoskins’ man- 
uscript. 


(1) Thus speaks the harpist who is in the 
tomb of the Osiris, the divine father of Amun, 
Neferhotep the justified; he says: 

How reposed* (2) is this righteous lord! 

The kindly fate has come to pass. 

Bodies pass away since the time (3) of the 
god, 

New generations come in their place. 

Re shows (4) himself® at dawn, 

Atum goes to rest in the Western Mountain. 

Men beget, 

Women (5) conceive, 

Every nostril breathes the air, 

Dawn comes and their children (6) have gone 
to their tombs.° 

Make holiday, O divine father! 

Put incense and fine oil (7) together to thy 
nostrils 

And garlands of lotus and rrmt-flowers upon 
thy breast, 

While thy sister (8) whom thou lovest sits at 
thy side. 

" A good hand copy is available in Miiller’'s edi- 
tion, Liebespoesie, Pl. 1. Our plate therefore gives only 
a photograph of the text, which, we think, will be 


welcomed, since no photograph has previously ap- 
peared. 


Put song and music before thee, 
Cast (9) all evil behind thee; 
Bethink thee of joys 
Till that day has come of landing 
At the land that loveth silence* 
<Where> (10) the heart of the son-whom- 
he-loves does not weary.® 
Make holiday, Neferhotep the justified! 
Thou excellent divine father, 
Pure of hands. 
I have heard all that happened to the ———— 
Their (11) buildings have crumbled, 
Their dwellings are no more; 
They are as if they had not come into being 
Since the time of the god. 
The ——————_ 
t 
(12) On the shore of thy pond, 
That thy soul may sit under them 
And drink their water. 
Follow thy heart wholly 


’ 





(13) Give bread to him who has no field, 

So shalt thou gain a good name for the future 
forever. 

Thou hast observed thiese ‘sem-priests 

Clad’ in skins]* (14) of the panther; 

They pour libation to the ground; 

The loaves are offering bread; 

Songstresses ‘are in tears’ ———— 

(15) Their mummies are set up [‘before'| Re, 

While their people are in mourning. 

Thou dost not ————— 

—— (16) comes in her time* 

And Fate reckons his days. 

Awaken ————_—— 

(17) Dwelling powerlessly in that which was 
made for his shade.‘ 

Make holiday, O pure of hands, 

Divine father Neferhotep the justified! 





(18) No work for the granaries of Egypt, 
While his court is rich in 





— (19) again 
In order to know ‘what remains over from 
him! 


Not a short moment has been left out 

In (20) desert. 

Those who had granaries with bread to offer, 
And those —--——— (21) likewise, 
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They shall spend their happy hour 
In ——————— (22) time. 
The day that grieves the hearts, 
That puts the house in - 
(23) Think of the day when thou shalt be 
dragged 
To the land that [‘mingles people’) 
—_—_——— (24) greatly. 
There is no coming back. 
It benefits thee —————— 
(25) Thou art one righteous and true* 
Whose abomination is falsehood. 
When there is love of rightness —--— 
—_—___—— (26) the weak from the strong; 
Not tarries' he who is in ——— 
—— (27) who has no protector. 
A commander who ——-——— 
(28) Increase thy happiness to perfection 
————— (29) Maat, Min, and Isis, 
The nourishment which gives — 
(30) ———— 'she summons thee in old age’ to 
the place of truth 
Without —————— 


* wrd.wy takes the place of wid pwof Harris 500. 
The general pattern and meaning of the intro- 
ductory formula is the same as in the Antef 
song. 

> r< di.f Sw: the reflexive use of rdi applied to 
the sun provides an ingressive meaning and seems 
to be an idiomatic expression denoting the process 
of sunrise; cf. di.k tw dwiw (Brit. Mus. Stela 
No. 826, 5); di.ktwrr3*.k (Book of the Dead, 15, 24 
[Budge]); see also Louvre C 67, 2; Book of the 
Dead, 15, A, 1, 12 (Naville); and Recueil de 
travauz, II, 72. 

© Literally “their places.” 

4 For the “land that loveth silence” (see ZAS, 
LXV, 122). 

© Without the addition “‘where,’’ or some other 
emendation, the phrase is incomprehensible. 
The ‘“‘son-whom-he-loves”’ is Horus in his mortu- 
ary service for his father Osiris. 

{ The only certainty about the lacuna is that 
it contained the word “‘trees’’ or the name of a 
particular kind of tree. 


* Therestoration m inm, which had been adopt- 
ed by Max Miiller, is now borne out by the 
parallel text in the tomb of Paser, line 9; see 
p. 203. 

» Maspero restored rnnt as the subject of 
hr iit, since Sy and rnnt are sometimes found 
in parallelism; so in 8y rnnt dmd m hf*.k (Lepsius, 


Denkmédler, 111, 237¢ = ZAS, XI, 74). But, 
according to the Wérterbuch, 8y always precedes 
rnnt. 

‘ T.e., the dead man in his tomb. 

i Maspero read 55 and restored rmi on the 
strength of Theban tomb No. 49 (see Davies, 
The Tomb of Neferhotep at Thebes, P|. XXIII): 
twk hr &mt r p3 B 8bb rmt. In view of the disposi- 
tion of the signs, 8b is preferable to Sb. 

k Apparently tl = mly; see also Urk. IV, 
p. 48, 12-14. 

' iN a lfa probably stands for q | ALA; 
cf. Neferhotep IT, line 6. 


The opening phrases of this song follow 
the pattern of the Antef song. But the re- 
mark on the transitoriness of all beings is 
elaborated by a new motif: the rising and 
setting of the sun. This is a standard 
theme of sun hymns, but in the context of 
harper’s songs it is novel. Its use here is 
significant, for transitoriness of the body 
is now viewed as an integral part of the 
cosmic order which is governed by the 
cycle of decline and renewal, death and 
rebirth. This perspective does not induce 
a negative attitude toward death. And, in- 
deed, the outcry against oblivion which in 
the Antef song follows on the theme of 
transitoriness is suppressed altogether. 
Its place is taken by the ‘‘make-holiday” 
motif. 

This ‘make holiday” is addressed to 
Neferhotep himself. Yet it does not refer 
to his feasting in the hereafter, for the 
phrase “‘till that day has come of landing” 
clearly indicates that it is the living man 
who is urged to enjoy himself. The mor- 
tuary epithet m* hrw (‘“justified’’), 
which is attached to his name in the repe- 
tition of the “make holiday”’ (1. 10) is no 
proof to the contrary. It has slipped in 
because it was customarily used in tomb 
inscriptions, and it is no more incongruous 
than the request for “a good old age’’ so 
often included in mortuary prayers. The 
song starts from the assumption that 
Neferhotep is dead; but the ‘““make merry” 
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as well as the moralizing advices to do 
good are intended for the living man. 
Thus the poem shares the peculiarity of 
the texts on stelae, statues, and the like 
which face in two directions: They all 
combine funerary and secular motifs in a 
way which will make the prayers effective 
and appropriate for life as well as for 
death. 

After the “‘make merry’”’ appear some 
fragments of the Antef song’s description 
of the vanity of human activities. But the 
theme is so reduced as to lack all poign- 
ancy. Then comes a long and unfortunate- 
ly obscure discourse in which advice to 
live in accordance with moral and reli- 
gious custom is mingled with the reminder 
of death. 

This song of Neferhotep represents 
the attempt to compose a harper’s song 
which will be in harmony with traditional 
belief while at the same time developing 
the “‘make-merry’’ motif in the secular 
sense in which it was known from the 
Antef song (i.e., as an exhortation toward 
merriment combined with a reminder of 
death). In the resulting transformation 
the skepticism of the Antef song has 
vanished and its gloom has been subdued. 
Thus this text is more than a mere variant 
of the Antef song distorted by some pious 
interpolations. Rather is it a transformed 
version in which the haunting ‘‘make- 
merry’ motif is set into a frame of ortho- 
dox concepts. This compromise naturally 
affects the composition and makes the 
poem less unified and harmonious than 
might be desired. 


3. NEFERHOTEP II 


The setting of this song is the funerary 
banquet depicted in the hall of the tomb. 
The present text is based on Gardiner’s 
edition and photographs. 


(1) Thus speaks the harpist of the divine 
father of Amun, Neferhotep the justified: 


All ye good nobles and the Ennead of the 

Mistress of Life* 

Hear ye (2) the giving of blessings to the 
divine father 

In worshipping his excellent soul of a good 
noble, 

Now that he is a god that liveth forever 

And is exalted in the West, 

That they may become (3) a remembrance for 
posterity, 

For every one that cometh to pass by. 

I have heard those songs that are in the tombs 
of old 

And what they relate in extolling the earthly” 

And in belittling (4) the land of the dead. 

Wherefore is the like done to the land of eter- 
nity, 

The just and fair that holds no terror? 

Strife is its abomination, 

There is none that girdeth (5) himself against 
his fellow. 

This land that has not its opponent, 

All our kin rest in it since the time of first 
antiquity. 

They that shall be born to millions upon 
millions 

Come to it (6) all. 

There occurs no lingering in the land of Egypt, 

There is none that does not approach it. 

As for the span of earthly affairs, 

it is the manner of a dream. 

One says “welcome safe and sound” 

To him who has reached (7) the West. 

* Apparently nb ‘nh is to be understood; for 
this designation of the necropolis see Gauthier, 
Dictionnaire des noms géographiques, I11, 82. 

» For this nominal use of tp & meaning “‘ife 
on earth” see also Atp.w nir hr §} tp U.k (Recueil 
de travaur, XIV, 178). 


This song, to which Gardiner has given 
the title, ‘In Praise of Death,’ is, indeed, an 
unambiguous glorification of death and the 
land of the dead and thus very different 
from the two preceding songs. The poet 
is well aware of this difference; he actually 
engages in argument against ‘‘those songs 
that are in the tombs of old” which dep- 
recate the hereafter, and he attempts to 
refute their skepticism. And, yet, the 
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hereafter which he has set out to praise 
emerges from his description as a strange- 
ly shadowy place, devoid of all the color- 
ful attributes which the funerary litera- 
ture otherwise is so intent on bestowing 
on it. Its chief characteristic in the view 
of our poet is its peacefulness. Happiness 
therein is conceived in terms of calm and 
quietude. Although the gods are addressed 
in the opening of the song, no further 
mention is made of them. Nor are there 
any allusions to celestial topography. The 
vigorous activities of life, the continua- 
tion of which man was wont to expect 
from the hereafter, are not mentioned. 
Stress is laid on the all-embracing power 
of this land of the dead; in other words, 
on the inescapability of death, a theme 
which is characteristic of the songs of 
Antef and Neferhotep I. What, then, is 
the precise nature of this poem? What is 
its relation to the “‘make-merry” songs? 
And why is it recorded in the same tomb 
that furnishes a ‘“‘make-merry” song? Be- 
fore answering these questions we must 
look at the third harper’s song of this 
tomb. 
4. NEFERHOTEP III 

This song follows directly on Nefer- 
hotep II on the same wall and is part of 
the same banquet scene. Our text (see 
Pls. I, I1)” is a combination of previous 
editions, photographs, and a photograph 
of Hoskins’ manuscript; the latter proved 
most valuable. This is the song: 
(1) Beginning of song: 
Remember, O heart, that day of death, 
May it be put in the heart of him who has a 

burial, 


Because indeed there is none (2) who passes it 
by, ; 
Strong and weak are alike. 
Whoever sails north or south during life 
7In Diimichen's edition the text is numbered 
consecutively with Neferhotep II and another text 


on the same wall; hence our line 1 corresponds to his 
line 15 


Lands on the shore thereafter. 
(3) O divine father, what is thy good fortune, 
That thou art united to the lords of eternity! 
How firm is thy name unto eternity 
And glorified in the land of the dead! 
Every god whom thou hast served since thou 
hadst thy being, 
Thou enterest in face to face* (4) with them. 
They are prepared to receive thy soul 
And to protect thy nobility. 
They multiply the produce of thy hands, 
And they shall purify thy beauty. 
They furnish the altar (5) of thy mummy, 
Every god with his food-portions. 
They say to thee: 
Welcome in peace, O person” agreeable to our 
ka! 
For the divine father of Amun, Neferhotep, 
Son of the honorable Amenemonet the justi- 
fied. 
(6) O divine father, I hear the praising of thee 
Before the lords of eternity; 
One says concerning thee: “‘He has drawn the 
Sokar bark.” 
Thou hast placed Sokar upon his sledge,° 
Thou hast circled the walls in his (7) following, 
‘When there is illumination for his breast’. 
He has erected the dd-pillar in ———— 
A sem-priest at his duties, he has grasped the 
hoe 
On the day of hacking the earth; 
He has recited the liturgy of (8) Busiris. 
Good is thy being with the gods! 
Thou art remembered on account of thy 
worth, 
According as thou are one who has (right of) 
entrance into Heliopolis 
And one who knows the mysteries which are 
in it. 
For the lector-priest who satisfies the heart of 
Amun, 
Neferhotep the justified. 
(9) O divine father, thy soul advances, 
Thy sarcophagus ‘approaches’, 
Anubis places* his hands on thee, 
The Two Sisters embrace thee; 
Purification is done to thee anew, 
Thou art ‘designated (10) with a work of 
eternity, 
The stone-(image)' of a god in its exact form; 
Ointment from the hands of Shesmu,'‘ 
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Clothing by the work of Tayit.* 

The sons of Horus are thy protection, 

(11) The Two Kites sit at the gate for thee 

And lament over thy name, 

According as thou wast beneficent while on 
earth 

To Amun thy lord. 

The divine father of Amun, Neferhotep the 
justified: 

(12) O divine father, thou art remembered 
in Heliopolis,* 

Thou art protected (13) in Thebes. 

There is no searching after thee in eternity, 

(14) And thy name shall not be ‘forgotten',' 

According as thou art one righteous (15) in 
the house of Ptah, 

Entering in face to face at the great place; 

It is completed with charm 

At his great (processional) (16) appearances, 

'The expanse of eternity knows its radiance’.! 

Thou hast risen and art happier (17) than thou 
wast,* 

O blessed Neferhotep, justified! 

Thy son is triumphant, 

And his enemies are felled forever. 


* According to Gardiner, = means “face to 


face” (see PSBA, XXXV, 170). 

>On the meaning of hm see ZAS, LXXV, 18, 
and JEA, XXIX, 79. 

© The mfh-sledge is meant; cf. iw.f im n hb skr 
hrw rdit hnw hr mfh (Brit. Mus. Stela No. 155, Il. 
16-17); similarly The Papyrus of Ani, Pls. V—-V1. 
For the drawing of the bark see Book of the Dead, 
100, 3. A Middle Kingdom occurrence of the 
mfh-sledge is noted in AJSL, IL, 195. Taking 
the Sokar-bark on a circuit of the walls is shown 
in Medinet Habu, Vol. 1V, Pls. 223, 226. The 
Sokar-bark is also depicted in Neferhotep’s 
tomb. On the mortuary character of these cere- 
monies, including the erecting of the dd-pillar 
and the hacking of the earth, see Schott in 
Oriental Institute Communications, XVIII, 78 ff. 

“sm m iry.wf is to be understood; ef. The 
Papyrus of Ani, Pl. V1, 27 ff., which enumerates 
the same ceremonies as in line 7°of our text: 
the grasping of the hoe, the hacking of the earth, 
and the reciting of the liturgy; see also Book of 
the Dead, I, 20 ff. (Naville). 


* Read wih? For this action of Anubis see also 
De Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, 1, 223f, g; 
Book of the Dead, 18, 32; 151 A, 1 (Naville). 


'Ssmw the god of the wine press occurs in 


Pyr. §§ 403a, 5456, 1552a; Book of the Dead, 17, 
27 (Nebseni; Budge); 153 A, 8. 

*For Tayit, the goddess of weaving who 
clothes the dead, see Sinuhe B 190; Pyr. §§ 738- 
41; Coffin Texts, I, 254c; Book of the Dead, 82, 7. 

> Cf. $h3.k m iwnw in Recueil de travaux, X1V, 
178. 

‘Read nn Smh tw rn.k? 

il take RX Heo _ to be for DAN 
Ado JR ; but see above, p. 193, n. k. 

* Cf. Pyr. § 122b; Davies, The Tombs of Two 
Officials, Pi. XXV1; Lefébvre, Inscriptions con- 
cernant les Grands Prétres d’ Amon, Nos. 33, 1, 
and 40, 1. 


This song, which is separated from the 
preceding only by the words “beginning of 
song,”’ is quite different from either Nefer- 
hotep I or Neferhotep II. The text has re- 
ceived little attention. But in the over-all 
picture of harpers’ songs it occupies an 
important place. 

Its opening theme is the inescapability 
of death—a theme by which this text is 
linked to the preceding songs. But for the 
rest the trend of thought is entirely dif- 
ferent. The dead man is praised and re- 
assured about his fate in terms of the tra- 
ditional mortuary repertoire as embodied 
in the prayers of funerary stelae and the 
spells and invocations of the Book of the 
Dead. He is told that the ceremonies ac- 
companying the burial have been duly 
performed, his survival in the hereafter 
has been assured, and he is well received 
by the gods, his observance of religious 
duties during life having secured their 
favor. 

The tomb of Neferhotep thus contains 
three harpers’ songs, each with its own 
distinctive background and _ tendencies. 
Neferhotep I is a “make-merry”’ song of 
mixed antecedents (i.e., a combination of 
secular and funerary motifs). Neferhotep 
II is a praise of death of an apparently 
unique kind and yet, by virtue of its mel- 
ancholy overtone, reminiscent of the la- 
ments on death traditionally spoken by 
the mourning survivors. Neferhotep LII, 
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with its emphasis on observance of reli- 
gious custom in life and death, stands 
wholly within the tradition of the mortu- 
ary literature. 

The recording of three such songs in 
one tomb is a unique phenomenon. Yet 
the tomb of Nefersekhru with its laments 
on death alongside a harper’s praise of 
death” is indicative of a similar procedure 
which suggests that it was not too unusual 
to express conflicting sentiments and 
views concerning death in one and the 
same tomb. We do not believe with Er- 
man that the “pious’’ harper’s song— 
Neferhotep I1I1—was intended as a refuta- 
tion of the “impious’’ Neferhotep I.” 
Rather than being refutations of impious 
ideas, Songs II and III from the tomb of 
Neferhotep reflect the mental struggles of 
generations of Egyptians attempting to 
grasp the significance of life and death. 
These speculative efforts reach their high- 
water mark in two periods of Egyptian 
history: in the Middle Kingdom, when 
the “Teachings for Merikare,’’ the “‘Dia- 
logue of the Man Weary of Life,’ and 
similar wisdom texts were written, and in 
the spiritual revolution of the Amarna 
period. The priest Neferhotep, who died 
in the reign of Haremhab, must have 
witnessed the upheaval under Akhenaten 
as well as the subsequent restoration. 
And both the emotionality of Akhenaten’s 
reign and the stern traditionalism of his 
successors appear to be mirrored in the 
songs of his tomb. His desire to have these 
three songs recorded in his tomb would 
indicate his personal preoccupation with 
the problems dealt with. But we may also 
hold the spirit of the time rather than this 
individual man responsible for the unique- 
ness of the tomb. 

It is characteristic of the treatment of 
these problems that there is no clear-cut 
solution. Praise of life, fear of death, and 


73 See Kees in ZAS, LXII, 73 ff. 
74 See above, p. 181. 


praise of death are juxtaposed without 
sign of embarrassment. An argumentative 
attitude is there, but no desire to eradi- 
cate one position in favor of another; 
rather there is a tendency toward com- 
promise. This may be due to a truly hu- 
man wavering between fear and hope. 
But the deeper reason for it is the peculiar 
prismatic quality of the Egyptian mind 
which attacks the problems of life from a 
variety of angles, always striving toward 
the center of the secret but never willing 
to discard any one approach for the sake 
of another. Oftentimes an organized view 
is achieved by means of a dichotomic 
scheme of things, governed by the idea 
of the pair—a complementary and non- 
dialectic dualism. Then, again, no such 
order is achieved, and the manifold and 
diverging views are only superficially 
harmonized. Such is the case in the tomb 
of Neferhotep: the juxtaposition of Nefer- 
hotep I and II reveals the same effort at 
harmonization that is responsible for the 
compromising character of Neferhotep I. 
The third song might be considered the 
solution, inasmuch as it is the triumph of 
religion, but it makes no attempt to 
refute the other positions. 

Even the Antef song has not escaped 
the harmonizing tendency. The origin of 
this song may have been different from 
that of the others. Its distinctly secular 
hedonism would indicate that originally 
it was not intended for recording in a 
tomb. Rather is it a product of the same 
literary tradition to which the Wisdom 
Literature belongs; finally, a king Antef 
wished to have this poem recorded in his 
tomb-chapel, for which purpose it was 
furnished with a fittingly funerary intro- 
duction. Having thus become a tomb 
text, it interrupted the tradition of harp- 
ers’ songs, which heretofore had been 
strictly funerary and inaugurated a new 
trend. But it is only in one tomb—that 
of Paatenemheb—that the song was 
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copied in its original form, perhaps be- 
cause the Amarna period, with its empha- 
sis on the beauty of life, provided a con- 
genial atmosphere. And even there the 
spirit of tradition and of compromise 
was at work; for the song is engraved 
above a strictly funerary scene: the sem- 
priest administering to the deceased, who 
is seated at the offering table. For the 
rest, the forces of tradition have worked 
upon the song itself, and the result is the 
version of Neferhotep I as well as the two 
songs now to be considered. 


5. SONG OF KHAI-INHERET 


The song is recorded in the second 
chamber of a tomb (Der el Medineh No. 
359) dating from the reign of Ramses III. 
The text occupies the south wall, which 
depicts the deceased couple seated in 
front of the squatting harpist. There is no 
offering table. The song has been pub- 
lished without a translation, and no trans- 
lation has appeared since then. The pres- 
ent text is according to the publication.” 

(1) Thus speaks the musician of the Osiris, 
the chief of the workmen in the Place of 
Truth,* Khai-Inheret (2) the justified; 

I say:> 

I am this lord, this man (in) truth, 

Through the goodly destiny® (3) which the 
god himself made. 

The form which appears in the body passes 
away 

Since the time of the god; 

New generations come (4) into their place. 

The souls and the spirits who are in the 
underworld 

And the mummies likewise.* 

They that built (5) houses and tombs as well, 

They are the men who rest in their pyramids. 

Make for thyself a tomb in the holy (6) land, 

That thy name may last in it. 

Thy works of the necropolis shall be reckoned, 

And excellent shall be thy place of (7) the 
West. 


’ The plates in Bruyére's edition give the correct 
readings, but the printed text on his p. 70 contains a 
tumber of errors. 


(As) the waters go downstream 

And the north wind goes upstream, 

(So) every man (goes) to his (appointed) 
hour. 

Make (8) holiday, O Osiris, chief of the work- 
men in the Place of Truth, 

Khai-Inheret, justified! 

Do not let (9) thy heart be weary, verily, 
verily! 

(Thou) and thy beloved. 

Do not vex thy heart while thou existest, 

(10) Make holiday, verily, verily! 

Put incense and fine oil together beside thee 

(11) And garlands of lotus and rrmt-flowers 
upon thy breast. 

The woman whom thou lovest, 

It is she who (12) sits at thy side. 

Thou shouldst not anger thy heart 

Over anything that has happened. 

Put music before (13) thee, 

Do not recall evil, abomination of the god; 

Bethink thee of joys, 

(14) Thou righteous, thou just and true man, 

Calm, (15) friendly, content, relaxed, 

Happy, not speaking evil. 

rive drunkenness (16) to thy heart every day* 

Until that day comes in which there is landing! 

* “Place of Truth” is a name for the necropolis 
of Der el Medineh (see Gauthier, BJ FAO, XIII, 
153 ff.; Boreux, JEA, VII, 113 ff.). 

>’ The change from the third person into the 
first makes poor sense and is probably a cor- 
ruption. 

© h3w is a corruption of Bw. 

4 This phrase is a distortion of lines 4-5 of the 
Antef song. In its present form it makes poor 
sense. 

© Understand m hr.t hrw. 


The dependence of this song on the 
text of Antef and of Neferhotep I is ob- 
vious. But the changes are significant, and 
the whole is not without originality. As 
usual, the dead man is introduced in the 
beginning. Strangely enough he speaks 
himself instead of being addressed by the 
harper. Then the harper speaks again, and 
just as in the songs of Antef and Nefer- 
hotep I, transitoriness is his first theme. 
In the wording he closely follows the 
Antef song. The next theme, concerning 
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the fate of those “‘that built houses,” is 
also retained in the same place in which 
it appears in the Antef song. But what our 
harpist says about them, namely, that 
“they rest in their pyramids,’’ is, although 
the phrase is also borrowed from the 
Antef song, the opposite of the Antef 
song’s remark that “their places have 
disappeared.” 

So far the song has retained the order 
of themes as they appear in the Antef 
song and has changed their meaning 
chiefly by the device of rearranging the 
stock of phrases and by altering the sec- 
ond half of each phrase. This method is an 
interesting indication of the manner in 
which the old songs were remembered as 
well as remodeled. It also shows that the 
author of this song did some direct bor- 
rowing from the Antef song. 

Beginning with the phrase “‘make for 
thyself a tomb,” our poem no longer fol- 
lows the Antef song. Obviously this ad- 
vice is diametrically opposed to the letter 
and spirit of that song. The wording of the 
exhortation to provide for a good burial 
is reminiscent of Merikare, lines 127-28: 
““Make good thy house of the West, make 
excellent they dwelling-place of the 
necropolis” (sikr h.t.k nt imn.t &mnh &.t.k 
nt hr.t ntr).7 

The ‘“make-merry’’ motif, which be- 
gins at the end of line 7 and runs up to 
line 14, is closely related to Neferhotep I, 
lines 6 ff.; but here it is even more elabo- 
rate. The “holiday’’ as described in both 
these songs follows the pattern of the 
“holiday’”’ texts recorded with banquet 
scenes; the Antef song’s description of the 
holiday is somewhat different. It may 
not be without significance that the ‘‘be- 
loved woman who sits at thy side”’ is ab- 
sent from the Antef song but is almost al- 
ways depicted in the funerary banquet and 
in the offering-table scenes in the tombs. 


7* Cf. also the Djedefhor fragment (above, p. 193, 
n.e) and Urk. IV, p. 123, 1.9. 


After “bethink thee of pleasures’’ the 
drift of thought is entirely new and con- 
stitutes a pleasing bit of originality. The 
enumeration of moral qualities, which 
here is mingled with the description of 
personal well-being, is somewhat surpris- 
ing in this context, but the motif as such 
has, of course, a long tradition, being an 
important theme of the funerary stelae 
and other mortuary texts. 

The allusion to “that day of landing”’ 
is familiar from Neferhotep I and III, 
but its use as an ending is new and very 
effective—provided that the ‘“‘make-mer- 
ry’’ advice is addressed to the living man. 
And that seems to be the case, in spite of 
the epithet “Osiris,’’ which precedes the 
tomb-owner’s name and corresponds to 
the m hrw of Neferhotep I. 

The remarkable thing about this song 
is that it is wholly cheerful. A tranquil ac- 
ceptance of death and a firm belief in sur- 
vival beyond the grave are combined 
with a healthy joy of living, which is un- 
touched by melancholy pondering. The 
gloom of the Antef song, already subdued 
in Neferhotep I, has totally disappeared. 
One can well imagine the man Khai- 
Inheret visiting his tomb—and as an over- 
seer of necropolis workers he had ample 
opportunity of doing so—and _ priding 
himself on the beautiful song which 
adorns it. And surely he could take the 
“‘make-merry”’ advice to heart while hold- 
ing none but the most orthodox opinions 
about the hereafter. With the problems 
which led the author of the Antef song 
to skepticism and troubled the spirit of 
Neferhotep thus ignored, the song is an 
entirely unified and homogeneous compo- 
sition. 


6. SONG OF PASER 


The song comes from tomb No. 106 at 
Thebes. It is recorded on the north face 
of the third pillar from the north in the 
hall. The accompanying scene is pre 
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served only in part. Above, Paser is seated 
at table; below is the harper and the song. 
The tomb dates from the reigns of Seti I 
and Ramses II. The song is published 
here for the first time. The text (see Pls. 
III, V) is based on a hand copy and photo- 
graphs. The shading gives only the ap- 
proximate, not the exact, length of the 
lacunae, which unfortunately are con- 


. siderable. 


(1) Thus speaks the musician of Maat who 
is in the tomb west of Thebes of the prefect 
and vizier Paser the justified; he says: 
[Bodies pass away]* (2) since the time” of 
the god, 

Others come in their places. 

They that built houses and pyramids likewise 

Remain in ——-———* 

(3) Great and excellent ones who follow 
Onnofris, 

Turn your attention to the prefect, 

Behold he* has come in peace. 

Give —-————— (4) Maat, 

He offers her to you greatly, 

She is beside his breast, 

She does not swerve from him any day. 

Make holiday, Paser! 

[Do not weary thereof|* ———— 

|Follow}‘ (5) thy heart while it exists, 

Make holiday, O lord! 

Forget all evil, 

Bethink thee of happiness* 

Till comes [that day of landing].® 

{Make} holif{day], thou praised one’, (6)... .' 

Let thy heart be glad, greatly, greatly! 

Anoint thee with fine oil of Heliopolis, 

Prime oil of the god’s body. 

Behold —————— 

Make holiday, O lord! 

Lo, every good thing (goes) (7) to thy suc- 
cessor, 

(But) thou sailest with the good wind of 
righ teousness.! 

Make for thee ————— 

———— in it forever.* 

Make holiday, thou just! 

[As] (8) the god loves Truth 

And he sets her before thee, 

Bread, beer, wine, and ointment ‘to[gether"] 
shall be ['before thee} 








[Remember] thou (9) that day of “come 
thou!” 
To drag thee to the West, 
in skins (10) of the panther,! 
They pour libation to the ground, 
Their gifts are on the offering table and on 





Make holiday, verily! 

(11) Increase the happiness to perfection,™ 

For Fate does not cease [to reckon] his days," 

And what has been summed up (12) for their 
hour, 

There is no adding to it. 

None that have gone have come back. 

Make holiday ———— 

Thou hast become (13) ———— 

Thou being in the favor of the king 

———— Horus Who Loves Truth. 


* Restored according to Neferhotep I, 1. 2, 
and Khai-Inheret, |. 3. 

> The writing Lo for rk is an error easily 
made when copying from the hieratic, where 5 
and <> are similar. 

© The general content of the phrase is probably 
similar to Khai-Inheret, ll. 4-5: the house- 
builders rest in their tombs, or “in the west” 
(imi wrt); cf. Neferhotep II, 1. 7. 

4 Taking mk &t to be for mk Sw; but perhaps 
hr has been omitted after mk St, meaning “they 
say: welcome in peace.” 

© Part of wrd is visible, and see Khai-Inheret, 
1. 8. 

‘ Restored according to the Antef song, |. 9; 
wnn.f might be a mistake for wnn.k. 

«This spelling of riw, “happiness,’’ occurs 
elsewhere; see Davies, The Tomb of Neferhotep 
at Thebes, Pils. XXXVI-XXXVIII, and Louvre 
A 74. 

» Restored after Neferhotep I, 1. 9. The length 
of the lacuna is adequate. 

‘1 do not understand ir Sw. 

i This is a beautiful pun on m?‘w, “‘wind,” and 
mt, “righteousness”’; it is also an unusual meta- 
phor for which I have no parallel. But see the 
“fair wind” in Book of the Dead, 15, 45 (Budge). 
Note also that the sign of the sail does double 
duty as determinative of m*, “sail,’’ and ideo- 
gram of m3‘w, “wind.” 

« This phrase might be restored according to 
Khai-Inheret, ll. 5-6, but the same words can 
not be used because of the signs visible after 
ir n.k and the im.f in place of im.s. 

'Cf. Neferhotep I, 1. 14. 
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™ Cf. Neferhotep I, 1. 28. 

" Restored after Neferhotep I, 1. 16. 

In spite of its fragmentary state, the 
nature of this text is recognizable. It rep- 
resents a striking case of patchwork, an 
eclectic mixture of motifs drawn from the 
various “make-merry’’ songs. It also bor- 
rows from the other harpers’ songs. 
Transitoriness in the shortened version in 
which it occurs in the song of Khai-In- 
heret is still the first theme. The address 
to the gods or deified dead “who follow 
Onnofris”’ is reminiscent of the opening of 
Neferhotep II, while the “‘come-in-peace”’ 
formula recalls Neferhotep III, line 5. 
“She is beside his breast, etc.,’’ here ap- 
parently said of the goddess Maat, is a 
variation of the formula concerning the 
heart or the ka.”7 The phrases “forget all 
evil, bethink thee of happiness, etc.,’’ are 
identical with Neferhotep I, line 9, and 
similar to Khai-Inheret, lines 13-14. That 
all the good things of life remain for the 
successor is a variation of Antef’s “‘you 
can’t take it with you.’”’"* The reminder 
of the day of burial follows the pattern of 
Neferhotep I, line 14. The phrase “‘in- 
crease the happiness’’ occurs similarly 
both in Antef and Neferhotep I. ‘‘None 
that have gone have come back” is famil- 
iar from the Antef song. Additional paral- 
lels have been listed in the notes. 

The ‘‘make-holiday”’ phrase 
seven times in this text and thus becomes 
a sort of refrain. But, of the actual de- 
scription of the holiday, only a few ele- 
ments have remained, and they are scat- 
tered throughout the text. The mortuary 
motifs are more. prominent here than they 
were in the other ‘“‘make-merry’’ songs; 
yet the ‘‘make-merry”’ advice has retained 
its secular meaning. 

A specific attitude or governing idea 
which would hold the song together is not 
discernible. No other harper’s song has 


occurs 


77 See above, p. 189, n. c. 
78 See Harris 500, VII, 2, and above, p. 193, n. | 


done so much borrowing and achieved so 
little unity. The text is a typical latecomer 
in which the once fresh ideas have be- 
come clichés. 

The song of Paser is the last in the line 
of “‘make-merry”’ songs. The remaining 
harpers’ songs do not display the “‘make- 
holiday”’ or any of the motifs character- 
istic of the “make-merry” songs. They 


are devoted to reassuring the tomb-owner . 


about his fate in the hereafter and are 
wholly within the tradition of mortuary 
literature. 


7. SONG OF PIAY 


The song comes from tomb No. 263 at 
Thebes, where it is recorded on the left 
door reveal, and is published here for the 
first time. The scene shows the harper 
facing the seated figure of the deceased. 
The tomb dates from the reign of Ramses 
II. The reading is based on a photograph 
(see Pls. [Va, Vla). 

(1) Thus speaks the master of musicians 
who is in the tomb of the scribe Piay; [he 
says]: 

(2) Thou awakenest in peace in thy tomb, 
Thy prayers have been heard, 

And thou art called. 

Thy son ‘is praised! ———— 

——— (3) thy house upon earth. 

Thou followest thy god in the district of Peker 
At his beautiful feast of the Neshmet bark.* 
There is made (4) for thee a great sacrifice 

‘out{side]"® of thy tomb, 

Thy soul comes forth at the voice of the ka- 
priest® 
To (5) receive the things laid down for it. 
Thou [hearlest the prayers of the children of 
thy house. 
(6) One who sees Re at dawn, 
Thou goest to rest when Atum is at rest. 
— Field (7) of Reeds 
With (8) the food of the gods. 
Thou minglest (9) with the Followers of Horus, 
Thou art one of them. 
(10) Thou hearest 
The scribe Piay. 


— on this day, 
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* Read m hb.f nfr n nimt; the n of the genitive 
has coalesced with the n of nimt. For the same 
and similar cases of coalescence see Erman, ZAS, 
LVI, 61. For the whole passage cf. Sms wnn nfr m 
w pkr m hb.f nfrn nimt, Brit. Mus. Stela No. 295, 
3; also Brit. Mus., Stela No. 170, 6. The feast 
of the Neshmet bark and the district of Peker 
are mentioned in countless funerary inscriptions; 
e.g., Louvre C 3, C 54, C 69, C 166, C 232; Brit. 
Mus. Stela No. 155. See also Schafer, ZAS, 
XLI, 107, for a discussion of Peker. 

> Read m-rw.ty? 

© There is room for an f after hm-k}; so per- 
haps “his ka-priest '’ as in Piehl, Jnscr. hierogl., 
1, 121k: pr b3.i hr hrw hm-k3f r dsp h.t wh nf 
(altering Piehl’s J j to T j 1 ). 


This song shares its phraseology with 
the mortuary inscriptions on stelae and 
tomb walls. Only the form of delivery is 
different. Here it is the harper who speaks 
and affirms that the favors which the 
owner of the mortuary inscription prayed 
for have been granted, while the other 
class of texts gives the prayers them- 
selves. Typical mortuary motifs are the 
wishes to attend, as formerly in life, the 
feast of Osiris in Peker, also to see the sun 
at his rising, and to become one of the 
followers of Horus. It is noteworthy that 
these particular motifs are very common 
in the Middle Kingdom. In other words, 
we do not meet here with motifs character- 
istic of the New Kingdom mortuary texts. 
Thus there is the suggestion of an archa- 
izing tendency in our song. 

The remaining three harpers’ songs 
form a closely related group and will, 
therefore, be discussed together. 


8. SONG OF NEFERRENPET 


The song comes from tomb No. 178 at 
Thebes. Its owner, Neferrenpet, also 
bears the name Kenro, and the latter 
name is used in our text. The song is re- 
corded on the south wall of the hall. The 
harper faces the deceased couple, who are 
seated in a kiosk and play a game. The 
tomb dates from the reign of Ramses II. 
For the text see Varille’s edition. 


(1) Thus speaks the musician who is in 
the tomb of the Osiris, the scribe of the god’s 
income, scribe of the treasury of the estate of 
Amun, (2) Kenro the justified, he says: 

Thou callest to heaven, 

Thy voice is heard, 

And Atum answers thee. 

(3) Thou raisest thy voice as godly (4) heron,* 
And he (5) whose name is hidden greets 

(thee). 

Thou turnest (6) over on thy right side, 
Thou placest (7) thyself on thy left side,* 
Thou sittest down (8) on thy seat ————4 


* The heron or “phoenix” of later times was 
believed to have power of speech; see Book of the 
Dead, 77, 7; 125, 9 (Ani); 145, 77 (Budge). 

> wid tw has coalesced into widdw; cf. Tjane- 
fer, 1. 3. 

© This motif has a long tradition in which two 
ideas seem to be combined; one is the resurrec- 
tion, the other is the deceased raising himself 
from his sleep to partake of the food offered 
him; see Pyr. §730a, and Sethe’s commentary 
to the passage; it recurs in Coffin Texts, I, 
6b-c; |, 234a; Book of the Dead, 68, 13-14; 152, 
10 (Naville). 

4 Perhaps the “great seat,” i.e., the throne of 
the gods on which the dead wishes to sit (cf. 
Pyr. 391c); but an additional element must have 
been present in the text, for there is too much 
space between 4t.k and the final r for wr or 
wr.t alone. 


9. SONG OF PENNIUT 


The song comes from tomb No. 331 at 
Thebes, where it is recorded on the left 
door reveal. The harper faces the de- 
ceased couple; there is no offering table. 
The tomb is Ramesside. For the text see 
Varille’s publication. 

(1) Thus speaks the musician who is in the 
tomb of the first priest of Month, (2) Penniut 
the justified: 

How sweet is the dwelling in Thebes, 
The heart is in joy every day!* 





On the day ———— (3) ——— thy arms to him 
When he comes to thee. 
Come (4) ————— to him 


When he comes to thee; 
So shall one say (5) [concerning thee}.° 
Thou praisest Amun, 
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Thou seest Re at his rising, 

Thou givest (6) praise in the early morn, 

Every day without ceasing.° 

Thou flyest* (7) to heaven like the noble vul- 
tures, 

Thou raisest thy voice like the godly (8) heron, 

Atum answers thee. 

For the ka of the Osiris, (9) the first priest of 

Month, 

(10) Penniut the justified (11) who is called 

(12) Sunra. 

*For this praise of Thebes cf. wid.wy mn m 
hnw.& of the Leyden Hymn to Amon, V1, 10 (ZAS, 
XLII, 41), which refers to the happiness of burial 
in Thebes. The passage in the harper’s song has 
the same funerary significance. 

> Restore r.k. 

¢For this passage cf. di.f m33 itn dgg ih nn 
3bw r< nb, P. of Ani, Pl. I, 17. 

4 Cf. ‘hy.i _m bik, Book of the Dead, 17, 74 
(Naville). 


10. SONG OF TJANEFER 


The song comes from tomb No. 158 at 
Thebes, where it is recorded on the left 
door reveal in front of the harper’s figure. 
For the text see the publication. Improved 
readings, based on a hand copy-and a 
photograph are given in our notes. 

(1) Thus speaks the musician who is in 
the tomb of the Osiris, the priest of Amun, 
Tjanefer the justified: 

Thou ecallest (2) to Re, 

Khepri hears 

And Atum answers thee. 

The Lord of All does (3) the things which 

please thee, 

And he whose name is hidden greets thee. 

The sun shines (4) upon thy breast,* 

He illuminates thy cave. 

The west wind (comes) straight to thee (5) 

to thy nose, 

The north wind blows? for thee. 

Thy mouth is guided to the breast of the (6) 

Hesat-Cow,° 

Thou art reverent at the sight of the sun- 

dise, 

Thou cleanest thyself in (7) divine water,* 

Thou minglest with them who adore (the 

sun at dawn). 


Thou takest thy forms (8) as thou mayest 
have wished, 

Thou givest praise to the Rich-in-Forms,*® 

They are complete for thee, (9) all of these 
(forms). 

All thy limbs are whole, 

Thou art justified before Re 

And established before (10) Osiris. 

Take the offerings of excellence 

That thou mayest eat as on earth. 

Thy heart is glad (11) in the necropolis, 

Thou joinest thy tomb in peace. 

The gods of the underworld say to thee: 

“‘Wel[come}f to (12) thy ka in peace.” 

All the people who are in the necropolis, 

They are given to thee as reward. 

(13) Thou art called to say the prayers of a 
Great One 

So that thou mayest establish right, 

Osiris Tjanefer the justified. 


* Cf. whn r< n b3 pn hr Snbt.f, Book of the Dead, 
100, 8 (Naville); see also Coffin Texts, I, 254d-e, 
with “cheeks” instead of “breast’’; Urk. IV, 
p. 117, 1. 4; p. 148, 1. 14; p. 499, 1. 10. 

>I follow Wérterbuch, 1V, 478, in taking Sm‘ 
as being the verb “‘to sing,” here referring to the 
sound of the wind. Varille has “Le vent du sud 
se fait pour toi un vent du nort,” which is un- 
grammatical; note also that réw (not Sm‘) is 
the counterpart of mhy.t in Coffin Texts, I, 
389 ff.; also Pyr. § 554. 

¢ Cf. Florence Stela No. 1617; Pyr. § 38la-d. 

4 Cf. Pyr. § 1140a-». 

°Cf. ‘8w hpr.w m pt m B, Cairo Stela No. 
34057, 1; ‘8@w Apr.w ° irw.w applied to Wnn-njfr 
Harakhte in Book of the Dead, 15, 1 (Hymn to 
Osiris); see also Book of the Dead, 147, 2 (Na- 
ville); and Coffin Texts, I, 324. 

‘ Probably to be read [9] % muon Ke3 Ie 


The three last songs are related to each 
other not merely through a general simi- 
larity of content but because they use the 
same vocabulary. The song of Piay shares 
their tendency but differs considerably in 
its phraseology. Thus, while all four texts 
can be grouped together when compared 
to the “‘make-merry”’ songs, a distinction 
needs to be made between them. Whereas 
the song of Piay resembles the mortuary 
prayers from tombs and stelae, the last 
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three texts have more in common with 
the coffin texts and the funerary papyri. 

The songs of the Antef-Neferhotep 
type discussed problems which concerned 
everyone. They contain argument and ad- 
vice on a scale and in a manner which sug- 
gest that they represent reflections which 
everybody was invited to share. Not so our 
last four songs. Their whole concern is 
with the well-being in the hereafter of 
the one particular individual to whom 
they address themselves. No other audi- 
ence is assumed. Thus the scope and pur- 
pose of harpers’ songs has been narrowed, 
and the songs again assume the function 
which they had in the Middle Kingdom 
prior to the development of the ‘‘make- 
merry” songs: They are mortuary texts. 

However, the “‘make-merry”’ songs of 
the kind represented by the songs of 
Khai-Inheret and Paser, that is, the late 
type which has been purged of reflective 
skepticism, continue alongside the mortu- 
ary songs. And it is still possible to have 
more than one song in one tomb; for the 
tomb of Tjanefer contains a second harp- 
er’s song, and this one displays the ‘‘make- 
holiday”’ motif. The text is a hopeless 
fragment; but it must have been a “‘make- 
merry’’ song. 


V. THE PLACE OF HARPERS’ SONGS 
IN EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 

It will have become clear that harpers’ 
songs cannot simply be classified as being 
of two kinds, worldly and funerary, as has 
been done in the past. The situation is 
much more complicated. The different 
songs have different antecedents and, in 
addition, they have an internal develop- 
ment. 

The development of the ‘“‘“make-merry”’ 
songs can be summarized as follows. They 
begin with the Antef song, which, though 
extant in New Kingdom copies only, 
originated in the Middle Kingdom. That 


song consists of a melancholy reflection 
on the transitoriness of life coupled with 
skepticism concerning immortality and 
urging enjoyment of the fleeting moment. 
Its deprecation of death recurs in the 
“Dialogue of the Man Weary of Life,”’ 
but the situation there is quite different 
and its solution is the opposite of Antef’s. 
Nor is the melancholy of our song akin to 
the lamentations of the Admonitions and 
similar prophetic writings. For there it is* 
actual social and political misery which 
has led to pessimism; but the value of life 
as such is not questioned. As to the teach- 
ings of the type of Merikare, wherever 
they deal with the relation of life to death 
their attitude is positive and pious and 
thus contrary to the Antef song. Life on 
earth is short, says the sage who instructs 
King Merikare, but existence in the be- 
yond is eternal.** Nevertheless, in content 
as well as in form, the Antef song is related 
to these reflective writings known as wis- 
dom literature; but its attitude is unique 
and its advice runs counter to the letter 
and spirit of that literature. 

The “make-holiday” motif did not 
originate with, and is not peculiar to, the 
Antef song. It is the main theme of the 
banquet texts, orchestra songs as well as 
prose speeches and legends, which are re- 
corded in the tombs.*® Although most of 
this material comes from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, there is sufficient evidence to 
show that the motif antedates the New 
Kingdom. There is the ‘‘make-holiday”’ 
song from the tomb of Sebeknekht of the 
Second Intermediate period" and, in addi- 
tion, the “holiday’’ without “‘make’’ fre- 
quently occurs in Middle Kingdom in- 


7? Merikare, ll. 55-57: ibid., ll. 123-24 (transitori- 
ness of the body). 

8°T do not know of any such ‘‘make-holiday” 
texts with scenes other than of feasting. But these 
scenes are not restricted to tombs; they occur even 
on objects of daily use, as, for instance, on a little 
toilet box in the Brooklyn Museum 

81 See above, p. 191. 
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scriptions in a manner which reveals that 
it was a fixed topos. The term hrw nfr had 
a wide range of meaning. In addition to 
“holiday”’ or “feast day,’’ it could denote 
any kind of day considered pleasant or 
beneficial. In the tomb of Paheri hrw nfr 
refers to a day of fine weather,® while in 
the mortuary literature the term is used 
euphemistically to designate the day of 
death* or the day of judgment in the here- 
after.** But the more specialized meaning 
“holiday”’ is the most common.* 

It is by virtue of the “make-holiday”’ 
motif that the orchestra songs are related 
to the harpers’ songs. But in the orchestra 
songs the “make holiday” is not the re- 
sult of any melancholy contemplation of 
death, for the simple reason that the 
“holiday”” has been transposed to the 
hereafter: it is in the beyond that the 
feast takes place. In the Antef song, how- 
ever, and in those harpers’ songs which 
follow the same pattern, the ‘“‘make- 
merry” advice is addressed to the living 
and is based on fear of death. 

The worldly spirit of the Antef song, 
its relation to didactic literature, and, 
finally, the fact that it has a funerary in- 
troduction which does not harmonize with 
the main body of the text—all lead to the 
conclusion that at the time of its inception 
the song was not intended for a tomb. Its 
recording in the tomb-chapel of a King 
Antef was secondary. At that time the 
mortuary introduction, ‘Flourishing in- 
deed is this good lord, etc.,’’ was added. 
Prior to its recording in the royal tomb- 
chapel the song may have been sung at 
secular banquets, as is so often assumed; 
but there is no shred of evidence for that 
assumption. Having become a tomb text, 


8% Tylor and Griffith, The Tomb of Paheri, Pl. III. 

83 Book of the Dead, 178, 11; with nfr as verb: 
Florence Stela No. 1774. 

84 Coffin Texts, I, 10/; 19a. 

85 Some Middle Kingdom examples are: Brit. Mus. 
Stela No. 1049, 1. 4; Eloquent Peasant, 1. 111; Lebens- 
miider, 1. 68. 
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the Antef song brings about a broadening 
of the repertoire of harpers’ songs,.which 
heretofore had been simple mortuary 
texts. But although the Antef song is the 
model for all harpers’ songs of the ‘‘make- 
merry” type, none of them has retained 
its skepticism. The very fact that harpers’ 
songs are tomb songs accounts for the 
transformation in the course of which the 
“‘make-merry’’ songs become pretty songs 
without problems. As such they could 
linger on indefinitely and could survive 
any amount of bigotry. 

The tomb of Neferhotep represents 
the culmination in the development of 
harpers’ songs. Three lines of development 
meet here. Three different songs, each 
with its own distinctive background, set 
forth their interpretations of death. Nefer- 
hotep I is a ‘“‘make-merry”’ song which still 
shows some of the original skepticism. 
Neferhotep III is wholly pious and tradi- 
tional. Neferhotep II praises the might 
and majesty of death in a manner remi- 
niscent of the laments on death and thus 
reveals that it is embedded in yet another 
literary tradition. For such laments are 
attributed either to mourning relatives* 
or to the dead who himself bewails his lot.” 
In these laments the region of the dead is 
described as a land of darkness and silence. 
But Neferhotep II sings the triumph of 
death in a more positive spirit: life is 
short and fleeting as a dream; death is in- 
escapable. But existence in the beyond is 
eternal. These motifs, which are set out 
calmly, recur in the same sober spirit in 
the didactic literature.** Thus Neferhotep 
II with its multiple literary tradition con- 
tributes a new note to harpers’ songs.” 


% Tomb of Nefersekhru, ZAS, LXII, 73 ff. 

8? Book of the Dead, chap. 175; cf. Kees, Toten- 
glauben und Jenseitsvorstellungen der alten Aegyptet, 
p. 307; see also ZAS, LV, 55. 

88 Merikare, I. 55-57; Maz. d'Anii, 4, 2 (ZAS8, 
LXXII, 76). 

8* The description of the might of death on the 
Louvre stela C 218 (Pierret, Recueil d’inscriptions, I, 
137; especially ll. 4—5) could be considered as depend- 
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Lastly, there exist in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Dynasties harpers’ songs 
which are related to the mortuary litera- 
ture of the type of the Book of the Dead. 
They guide and console the dead who be- 
gins his journey into the beyond and as- 
sure him of the exalted destiny which he 
was anxious to secure by prayer and spell. 
They are a kind of liturgic response to the 
mortuary prayer. This purely funerary 
function relates them to the early harpers’ 
songs of the Middle Kingdom. Thus harp- 
ers’ songs end where they began. 

Some of the motifs of harpers’ songs 
linger on in various contexts throughout 
the late period. Transitoriness of life and 
of material monuments, described in direct 
allusion to the Antef song, is contrasted 
with the durability of literary fame in the 
very remarkable passage of the Ramesside 
papyrus Chester Beatty IV, verso 2,5.%° 
Reference to transitoriness is coupled 
with the “make-merry”’ advice in the 
Ptolemaic tomb of Petosiris,*' where the 
exhortation is, of course, conceived in the 
pious spirit of the late “‘make-merry” 
songs. And, finally, at the very end of 
Egyptian history, there is the mortuary 
stela of Taimhotep with a “make holiday” 
followed by a lengthy lament on death 
and the land of darkness.” 

There are then four distinct literary 
strata which underlie the development of 
harpers’ songs: (1) mortuary prayers from 
stelae and tombs, including laments; (2) 
reflective and didactic wisdom literature; 
(3) orchestra songs employing the “‘make- 
holiday’’ motif; and (4) funerary spells 
and invocations as embodied in Pyramid 


ing on the same sources from which Neferhotep II 
has drawn; but it is more likely that the text is directly 
dependent on Neferhotep II. 


* Of. Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British 
Museum (3d ser.), Vol. I: Text, pp. 38—41. 


*! Lefébvre, Le Tombeau de Petosiris, I1, 90, and I, 
161 


" Brit. Mus. Stela of year 42 s.c., Brugsch, 
Thesaurus, Pp. 926. 


Texts, Coffin Texts, and the Book of the 
Dead. 

The language of the Middle Kingdom 
harpers’ songs, including the Antef song, 
is classical Middle Egyptian. The few 
Late Egyptian forms in the Antef song, 
such as the negation bw in Harris 500 and 
bn in the Leyden text, cannot be used to 
assign the song to the Seventeenth rather 
than to the Eleventh Dynasty,” for they 
can have been substituted by the New 
Kingdom scribes who made the two copies. 
In the later harpers’ songs the language 
is the peculiar petrified Middle Egyptian 
with its sprinkling of Late Egyptian spell- 
ings and idioms which was in use for reli- 
gious and official monuments throughout 
the New Kingdom. 

In setting and in general purpose harp- 
ers’ songs are uniform. The tomb or the 
mortuary stela is their place and death is 
their theme. Their pictorial context is in 
most instances either the ritual offering- 
table scene or the funerary banquet. In 
the few instances in which a different 
scene is depicted the funerary nature of 
the song makes the mortuary character of 
the context a certainty. Hence the func- 
tion of the harper in all the contexts which 
we have is clearly funerary. This does not 
mean that secular harpers’ songs did not 
exist. But the songs that we possess can- 
not be claimed for the secular repertoire.** 

The outstanding characteristic of harp- 
ers’ songs is the diversity of content with- 
in the uniformity of setting. Contrary to 
other classes of Egyptian literature, they 

*3 Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, 
Pp. 177, assigns it to the end of the Middle Kingdom 
for just that reason; so also Kees, Totenglauben, 
p. 414. Gardiner calls it an Eleventh Dynasty text 


(see Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum (3d ser.]}, 
Vol. I: Text, p. 41). 


* The harp was the religious instrument par ex- 
cellence. A few instances where this is evident are 
Recueil de travauz, XIII, 1; Urk. IV, p. 174; Papyrus 
Chester Beatty, No. IV, recto 7, 3. See also Schott, 
Der Gott des Harfenspiels in Mélanges Maspero, pp 
457 ff. But the harp also occurs as a secular instru- 
ment (see Piankhy Stela, 1. 134). 
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were not bound to adhere to one standard 
repertoire. This freedom they owe to the 
fact that a harper’s song was always an 
adornment, never a necessity. The success 
of the journey into the beyond did not de- 
pend on the song of the harper in the man- 
ner in which it depended on the prayer 
and the spell. Hence the songs could 
branch out and develop in different di- 
rections. Thus they became the _ re- 
ceptacles of various trends of thought and 
came to reflect the changes in concepts 
and beliefs which took place in the 
course of time. They mirror the simple 
belief in survival as well as the most 
elaborate concepts of eternal bliss. They 
reflect the orthodox and the rebellious, 
the pious and the skeptic, trends of 
thought. Love of life, fear of death, and 
confidence in immortality all find their 
expression in the songs of the harpers. 
EPILOGUE 

It has been customary to compare the 
““pessimism”’ or ‘‘skepticism”’ of the Antef 
song to similar attitudes expressed in the 
literatures of other peoples.” References 
are made to Ecclesiastes, Epicurus, Hor- 
ace, Omar Khayyam, and others. It is nat- 
ural that such parallels should occur to 
the mind. For we have in the Antef song 
one of the oldest treatments of the themes 
of death and transitoriness, viewed from a 
purely human standpoint without refer- 
ence to superhuman powers and without 
faith in survival. But there is little value 
(besides the purely subjective satisfaction 
gained from the play of association and 
comparison) in quoting poets as remote 
from the Egyptian scene as Horace and 
Omar Khayyam. For their contemplation 
of death contains so many new elements 
of thought and mood that the comparison 
with the Antef song is bound to be ex- 
tremely vague, if not misleading. Only 
Mesopotamian and Hebrew literature are 


%5 See above, p. 194. 
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sufficiently close to Egypt in time and 
space to make the comparison fruitful. 

These are the passages that can be 
considered parallels to the Antef song: 

Gilgamesh seeking eternal life after having 
witnessed the death of his friend Enkidu is 
cou.seled by one of the deities: 

“Gilgamesh, whither runnest thou? 

Life, which thou seekest, thou wilt not find. 

When the gods created mankind 

They allotted to mankind Death, 

But Life they withheld in their hands. 

So Gilgamesh, fill thy body, 

Make merry by day and night, 

Keep each day a feast of rejoicing! 

Day and night leap and have thy delight! 

Put on clean raiment, 

Wash thy head and bathe thee in water, 

Look cheerily at the child who holdeth thy 

hand, 

And may thy wife have joy in thy arms!’’"* 
At first sight this is a close parallel. Yet 
the differences are considerable. The Gil- 
gamesh passage says that it is by will of 
the gods that death has been allotted to 
man. In the Antef song the gods are ig- 
nored. Second, and this is most important, 
for the Gilgamesh epos life after death is a 
reality, though an unpleasant one: the dead 
lead a dreary life in the netherworld. The 
Antef song has doubts about any form 
of survival. These two instances should 
suffice to show that the resemblance, 
though remarkable, is by no means close 
enough to establish any claim of influence 
of the one composition upon the other or 
even of spiritual kinship. 

As to Hebrew literature, several verses 
of Ecclesiastes offer parallels, especially 
verses 1-12 of the first chapter. The re- 
marks on the succession of generations 
and on the rising and setting of the sun 
(vss. 4 and 5) are strikingly similar to lines 
24 of Neferhotep I, and the theme of 
total oblivion to which all human activi 
ties are doomed (vs. 12 ) recalls both Antef 


% W. E. Leonard, Gilgamesh Epie of Old Baby 
lonia, p. 49. 
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and Neferhotep I. Furthermore, we have 
in Ecclesiastes the exhortation to enjoy 
the good things of life (2:24, 5:18-19, 
9:7-10). But, of these three ‘“‘make-mer- 
ry” passages, only the last comes close to 
the Antef song, for only there is the “make- 
merry”’ advice directly linked to the idea 
of death and the emptiness of the grave. 
Furthermore, when one views Ecclesiastes 
as a whole, one cannot fail to realize that 
its spirit is entirely different from that of 
the Antef song. The Preacher’s theme is 
not death, but the injustice, the folly, and 
the misery of which life is full. Neverthe- 
less, his faith is unshaken, and it is 
through his faith that he arrives at a work- 
ing solution in his attitude toward life. 
Ecclesiastes is, therefore, not a pessi- 
mistic book. And, as in the case of the 
Gilgamesh epos, the resemblance of in- 
dividual passages to the songs of Antef 
and Neferhotep should not be unduly 
stressed. 

The attitude of the Antef song is one of 
melancholy skepticism rather than pessi- 
mism. For pessimism is a negative atti- 
tude toward life, whereas the Antef song 
is concerned with death and the shadow 
it casts upon life, which in itself is good. 
Therefore, although we have classed the 
Antef song as belonging to the pessimistic 
wisdom literature of the Middle Kingdom, 
we should not overlook the different atti- 
tudes within this group of texts. There is 
one, and only one, Egyptian text which 
reveals a clear, sustained, and radical 
pessimism; that is the “Dialogue of the 
Man Weary of Life,’’ which rejects life 
and glorifies death. The Egyptian pro- 
phetic literature and the teachings of 
Egypt's sages and kings are shot through 
with pessimistic remarks. But these re- 
marks are due to the observation of spe- 
cifie social and political miseries and do 
not amount to any rejection of life as 
such. 

If we turn to Babylonia in our search 


for skeptic and pessimistic thought com- 
parable to Egypt, we find the following: 
There is no Babylonian counterpart to 
the skepticism of the Antef song. Gilga- 
mesh is not a skeptic. The poem of the 
Babylonian Job, ludlul bel nemeqi, is a 
refutation of skepticism and pessimism— 
a theodicy.*’ The same is true for the 
Babylonian “Dialogue of Two Friends.’’** 
However, there exists, just as in Egypt, 
one composition which expresses a true 
pessimism, that is the so-called ‘‘Dialogue 
of Pessimism.’’** Here we have pessimism 
in its purest form, more comprehensive 
and more radical than in the Egyptian 
“Dialogue of the Man Weary of Life.”’ For 
in the Egyptian text the pessimism is per- 
haps the result of some specific personal 
misery or grievance. But the Babylonian, 
who has come to weary of life, is a noble- 
man who has access to all its riches and 
satisfactions. 

Our intention in making this rapid, and 
necessarily superficial, comparison of cer- 
tain aspects of Egyptian, Hebrew, and 
Mesopotamian thought was to point out 
the differences rather than the similarities. 
For our concern is not with the general 
resemblances of. these three cultures but 
with the specific character of one branch 
of Egyptian literature and hence with the 
distinctive voice of ancient Egypt. 


APPENDIX 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HARPERS’ SONGS 
FROM MONUMENTS OF THE 
NEW KINGDOM 
1. Toe Antrer Sone 
a) Papyrus Harris 500, VI, 2—VII, 3 (Brit. 
Mus. Pap., No. 10060). 
Published: 
Goodwin, TSBA, III (1874), 380-81 and 
385-87. 
*? Cf. Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom, pp. 3 ff 


* Landsberger, Die babylonische Theodizee, ZA, 
XLIII (1936), 32. 


* Langdon, op. cit., pp. 67 ff. 
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Budge, Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic 
Papyri in the British Museum (2d ser.), 
Pls. XLV—XLVI, pp. 23-24. 

Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, I (1886), 
178-84. 

Miiller, Die Liebespoesie der alten Agyp- 
ter, Pls. XII-XV, pp. 29-30. 


Translations (selected): 

Maspero, Etudes de mythologie, Ll 
(1898), 407-8. 

Erman, Die Literatur der Aegypter, pp. 
177-78. 

Kees, Totenglauben und Jenseitsvorstel- 
lungen der alten Aegypter, pp. 414-15. 

Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 182-83. 

———, The Dawn of Conscience, p. 163. 

Weill, Egyptian Religion, II (1935), 
127-28. 

b) Tomb of Paatenemheb from Saqqara now 
in Leyden. 
Published: 

Leemans, Monuments égyptiens du Musée 
dantiquités des Pays-Bas 4 Leide, 
Vol. III, Pl. XII (No. K 6). 

Boeser, Beschreibung der aegyptischen 
Sammlung .... tn Leiden, IV, Pl. VI. 

Miiller, Liebespoesie, Pl. XVI. 


2. NEFERHOTEP I 
Published: 

Diimichen, Historische Inschriften alt- 
digyptischer Denkméiler, U1, 40. 

Stern, ZAS, XI (1873), 58-63 and 72-73. 

Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, I (1886), 
172-77. 

Bénédite, Mémoires de la Mission Fran- 
caise, V (1894), PL IV, p. 529. 

Miiller, Liebespoesie, Pl. I, pp. 31-33. 


Translations (selected): 

Brugsch, Die Aegyptologie, p. 162. 

Maspero, Etudes de mythologie, III 
(1898), 405-6. 

Erman, Literatur, pp. 314-15. 

Breasted, Development, pp. 185-87. 

———, Dawn of Conscience, pp. 166-67. 

Weill, Egyptian Religion, III (1935), 
129-30. 


3. NEFERHOTEP II 
Published: 
Diimichen, Historische Inschriften, I1, 40a. 
Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, I (1886), 
164-66. 
Bénédite, Mém. Miss. Fr., V (1894), 
Pl. Il, pp. 505-7. 
Gardiner, PSBA, XXXYV (1913), 165-70. 
Translations (selected): 
Erman, Literatur, pp. 316-17. 
Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion, pp. 60 
61. 
Weill, Egyptian Religion, III (1935), 130. 


4. Nerernotep IIT 


Published: 
Diimichen, Historische Inschriften, 11, 
40 a. 
Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, I (1886), 
167-71. 
Bénédite, Mém. Miss. Fr., V_ (1894), 
Pl. II, pp. 507-10. 


5. Kuar-INHERET 


Published: 
Bruyére, Fouitlles de l'Institut Frangais, 
VIII (1930), Fase. III, Pls. XXII, 3 
and XXIII, p. 70. 


Translation: None. 


6. PASER 


Previous publication: None. 


7. Pray 


Previous publication: None. 


8. NEFERRENPET 
Published: 
Varille, Trois nouveaux chants de har- 
pistes, BIFAO, XXXYV (1935), Pl. ILL, 
pp. 157-58. 


9. PENNIUT 
Published: 
Varille, op. cit., Pl. III, pp. 158-59. 


10. TJANEFER 
Published: 
Varille, op. cit., Pl. I, p. 154-57. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Relevance of the Prophets. By R. B. Y. 
Scorr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
Pp. ix+237. $2.50. 

This book had its origin in a series of lec- 
tures given at the Summer School for Clergy 
at MacDonald College, Quebec. In assessing the 
book, this must be kept in mind. It was intend- 
ed to inspire the elergy to a more active use of 
the prophetic writings as source material for 
present-day sermons. It was not intended to 
form a basis for a discussion of controversial 
points of view. 

The title of the book is defined in the last 
chapter. From it the reviewer gathers that 
“relevance” is purely subjective and personal 
in its scope and may have little relation to the 
ideas of the original authors. This anarchistic 
point of view, however, should be somewhat 
limited by a clear comprehension of the pro- 
phetic movement and literature according to 
Dr. Scott. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an 
introduction to the study of the prophets, their 
origin, environment, and character. The lat- 
ter half deals with the theology of the proph- 
ets, the prophets of history, the prophets and 
the social order, and prophetic religion. Parts 
of the book would amaze the prophets them- 
selves, although it would probably please 
them. Students are prone to see implications 
in the words of their chosen teachers not con- 
ceived of by the teachers themselves. It is 
thus that progress is made in the realm of 
ideas. 

The scope and plan of the book are admir- 
able. Students will vary as to their agreement 
with the details. Many of the “faults’’ in the 
eyes of some will be considered virtues by 
other readers. It is much more valuable for a 
student or a scholar to study a work with 
which he does not agree than one with which 
he does. Hence, this book should be an instru- 
ment of much good in the field of biblical 
studies. 

Like so many of its kind, this book uses the 


word “ethical’’ profusely in its discussion of 
the prophetic teaching. The idea inherent in 
“ethics” is Greek and European, not Semitic. 
It involves the idea of a code of conduct freely 
accepted by a group of people and, as such, 
ean only be valid in a community that accepts 
the idea of perfect freedom of the individual 
in making a choice. With the Old Testament 
writers who were largely theologically in- 
clined, this is far from the case. The Deutero- 
nomic writer very aptly puts forth the view in 
6:18: “You must do what is right and good in 
the eyes of Yahweh in order that you may 
prosper.” And again in 12:8: “You must not 
do the like of anything we are doing here to- 
day, each man everything that is right in his 
own eyes.” To the Hebrew writer, Yahweh is a 
God who gives his people ordinances and im- 
poses sanctions on those who do not keep 
them. He is a God who envisages destruction 
of those who do not keep them or who are ig- 
norant of his laws. This state of affairs, in it- 
self, precludes the freedom of the will. Again, 
to the extent that Yahweh directs the course 
of the world and individuals in it, man is not a 
free agent. It seems obvious, therefore, that 
the word “ethical” as relating to prophetic 
teaching can be used only if it is defined. 
Although the author notes that the proph- 
ets are the proclaimers of the word of Yahweh 
and, as such, map out before the people the 
divine plan, he also insists that this plan is 
contingent upon the reactions of a free people. 
Had the prophets themselves held the opinion 
that their people could change their ways, it 
seems to me that they would not have been so 
reluctant to prociaim the message. Surely this 
reluctance was due to their conviction that 
they were uttering an inescapable judgment 
rather than pleading for reform. A closer study 
of the conditional statements in the prophets 
might clarify this point further. In conjunction 
with this study, a further scrutiny of the im- 
plications of the ““‘Word’’ of Yahweh should be 
made. The Hebrew had a clear understanding 
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of the difference between thinking one’s self a 
free creature and being a free creature. All 
these things are bound up in the Old Testa- 
ment concept of “ethics.” 

The author’s purpose in this book is to give 
its English readers a clearer understanding of 
the writings of the prophets. This could have 
been furthered considerably by including a 
study of such key words as “righteousness,”’ 
“judgment,” “mercy,”’ and “kindness” as they 
are used by the prophets, for words are wise 
men’s counters. 

Dr. Seott bases considerable of his argu- 
ment on the tradition which traces the pro- 
phetic teachings to Moses and the covenant 
between Yahweh and Israel in the desert. It is 
true that our author scrupulously refers to this 
as a tradition, but it is evidently a tradition 
which he accepts. According to this tradition, 
the Hebrews under Moses led a highly ethical 
but simple existence in the desert, that they 
held all things in common, and that each re- 
garded the other as himself. They entered 
Canaan and became the dominant member in 
that cosmopolitan community Here their re- 
ligion beeame syncretized with that of the local 
inhabitants, and so degraded. On the other 
hand, the classical prophets kept the tradition 
of their succession from Moses for about five 
hundred years uncorrupted and at the oppor- 
tune time began a crusade against the local 
fertility cults and the baalim. 

Such a series of events could be possible 
only if the biblical tradition of the settlement 
of Canaan en masse is adopted. If, however, 
we adopt the idea that the Hebrew settlement 
in Canaan was gradual, extending over a pe- 
riod of a thousand years, that the number of 
emigrants from Egypt was few, and that these 
joined a larger group to make their way into 
Canaan from the south, there remains little 
room for the acceptance of Scott’s covenant 
theory. To say that Israel became dominant in 
Canaan is misleading. Which of the settle- 
ments comprised Israel? One might just as 
well say that a certain shipload of immigrants 
entering the United States in the nineteenth 
century became dominant in that country. It 
is a problem to assign a limit to the time when 


the inhabitants ceased to be Canaanites and be- 
came officially Israelites, for most of them came 
from the desert at one time or another. The 
locale and time of the covenant idea matter 
little in comparison with the idea itself. 

In order to enhance the value of the pro- 
phetic teachings, Scott divests the cults of 
Canaan of any religious or social values. This 
is unfair to the prophets as it is to the cults. 
If we can accept the theory that the Hebrew 
racial history as noted in the Old Testament 
was a rational explanation of what must have 
happened in the past to account for the condi- 
tions current at the time of the historical writ- 
ers, we should have little difficulty in conclud- 
ing that the Hebrew religious tradition was 
built up in the same way. 

There is no valid reason why ethical ideas 
should not develop from a cultic religion. Ac- 
cording to a Ras Shamra tablet, the ideas of 
which were developed in the atmosphere of a 
thriving cult and in urban surroundings, Dan- 
iel ‘judges the case of the widow, adjudicates 
the case of the fatherless.’’ Urukagina of La- 
gash, a cult worshiper, in an urban environ- 
ment instituted many social reforms to the dis- 
advantage of the ecclesiastics of the day. 

The Hebrew prophets and their ancestors 
had lived in urban or agrarian settlements for 
centuries without written history books. Elijah 
came from an agricultural community in 
Transjordan, Amos from the village of Tekoa, 
six miles southeast of Bethlehem, Isaiah from 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah from Anathoth, etc. Each 
and all lived, moved, and had their being in 
cultic communities. Isaiah derived his inspira- 
tion to prophesy directly from attendance at 
a cultic ceremony in the temple. Hosea’s lan- 
guage savors of a long association with the cult. 

In assessing the value of a cultic ritual, we 
must always remember that we know only its 
mechanics and, perhaps, the language used. 
We know little of the religious emotion engen- 
dered by a sympathetic association with the 
ritual that welled up in the bosom of the devo- 
tees to inspire them to a better way of life. 
Isaiah’s experience in the temple should give 
us to think. 

Scott considers that the prophets derived 
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their social views from the desert, where, ac- 
cording to him, there was no idea of private 
property, the basis of all evil. Such a view 
seems entirely foreign to desert life. The only 
thing that is held in common there is the soil, 
which is worthless. Flocks are privately owned 
as long as the owner can guard them from his 
fellows. Surely there is no element in actual 
desert life from which the Hebrew reformer 
could derive inspiration except in so far as his 
own imagination could picture it. 

The prophets of Israel were the products of 
the cult and their best advertisement. The 
“ethical” idealism displayed by the prophets 
was the result of a natural growth. The recog- 
nition of injustices is due to a development of a 
social consciousness. It is only as “evils’’ be- 
come recognized as such that we know they 
exist, although they may have been general 
for ages. 

However, the importance of the origin and 
development of an ethical religious point of 
view holds a secondary position to the fact 
that it did develop. The book should do much 
to restore the works of the prophets to the at- 
tention of the pulpiteers. 

W. E. Srapies 
Victoria College 
Toronto 


The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha 
(Hadhramaut). By G. Caton THompson. 
(“Reports of the Research Committee of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London,”’ No. 
XIII.) London: Burlington House, 1944. 
25 s. Pp. xv+191. 

This handsome folio volume presents a no- 
table work in Arabian archeology, along with 
an admirable display of editing, by the explor- 
er and author, Miss G. Caton Thompson. Her 
associate in her South Arabian experiences 
was Miss Elinor Gardner, and so the two brave 
ladies have followed in the paths of Miss Freya 
Stark. Their work in the field extended from 
Oetober, 1937, to March, 1938. In addition to 
184 typed pages there are 81 large plates, mostly 
photographic, of the remains discovered, along 
with maps and contours of the fields examined. 


The volume is carefully arranged. Part I 
deals with the “Physical Setting’”’ of the region 
and, in particular, with the remains of the 
ancient irrigation works, including a great 
dam, which engineering was the basis of that 
old civilization. Part II treats of the chief 
theme of the book, the Moon Temple, of which 
three phases of construction have been dis- 
covered. In a section on “Cultural Contacts” 
(pp. 150 ff.) the author has come to recognize 
the particular Iranian influences in the art of 
the old temple, and she proposes that “the 
Persian Empire or its Oriental Hellenistic 
successor may have played an even greater 
part” than did Greek art. The temple court 
includes also many additional shrines, as the 
ritual deposits found in them prove. 

Part III treats of the cave tombs adjacent 
to the temple. This includes “reports” by six 
“experts,”’ of which may be noted the one by 
Henri Frankfort on two seal stones and the 
exact anthropological study of the human re- 
mains by G. M. Morant. Part IV, entitled 
“Typology,” accounts for the pottery and cups 
found in the tombs. Part V, “Varia,” includes 
description of what is termed a “farmstead,” 
described as ‘‘a mud-brick dwelling-house near 
the Temple, apparently a lowly farm building,” 
a survival of interest for the light it casts with 
its remains on how those ancients lived. There 
follows description of some undated objects, 
axes and the like. Then comes Part VI, ‘Final 
Discussions and Some Conclusions,” all sober- 
ly worked out. 

The volume concludes with Part VII, “Epig- 
raphy,” contributed by Professor G. Ryck- 
mans of the University of Louvain. This in- 
cludes inscriptions in the temple area, mostly 
dedications to the god Sin (pp. 157 ff.); in- 
scriptions in the tombs, personal names (pp. 
177 ff.); and graffiti, almost entirely personal 
names (pp. 180 ff.). There are only two long 
inscriptions, one of twelve lines (p. 158) and 
one of six (p. 162). The scholar gives a meticu- 
lous study of these texts and their dialettical 
varieties, with full cross-references to other 
occurrences of words and phrases, and with 
notation of peculiar forms of letters and of evi- 
dent errors. Pages 174-76 presenta list of such 
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letter variations and of variant grammatical 
forms, especially of prefixes and suffixes. A no- 
table practical contribution to the science of 
this field is stated as follows: “The Oxford 
Press took the opportunity of this publication 
of our inscriptions and its lack Jf a suitable 
fount to cut an entirely new one here used for 
the first time. The old south Arabie alphabet 
consists of twenty-nine letters. The new fount 
comprises eighty forms, enabling palaeograph- 
ic variants to be printed correctly. The value of 
this will be realized in reading the palaeograph- 
ic section of Professor Ryckmans’s chapter” 
(p. xiv). The reviewer is: interested in the 
statement on the same page that the last letter 
received by the author from that scholar was of 
date April 23, 1940. The present writer may 
add that he received in February an agreeable 


note from Professor Ryckmans at Louvain, 
of date December 4, 1944, saying that he was 
busily engaged in several interesting pieces of 
work for publication. 

The Table of Contents fails to include the 
Bibliography and Indexes, presented on pages 
185 ff. The former include recent titles, most- 
ly published in the 1930's. The Indexes are 
drawn up with meticulous care. Altogether 
the volume is an admirable contribution to the 
field of its science and may be taken as augury 
of more to come from ancient Arabia, when 
the peace of the world is finally assured. And 
from recent diplomatic events it appears that 
Arabia Felix will play its part. 


James A. MonTGomery 


University of Pennsylvania 
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